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“THE WORLD GROWS BETTER” 
ANDREW CARNEGIE’S MESSAGE ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY, THANKSGIVING DAY, IS 
ONE OF CHARACTERISTIC OPTIMISM, CORROBORATED BY THE SMILING 
GREETING OF HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
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HERE are three great questions now before the 
American people. 
First, how can the Great War be stopped? 
Second, how can all war be stopped? 
Third, how far shall the United States arm itself? 
Are there any better answers to these questions than 
the following: 
First. Call a conference of the neutral nations dedi- 
cated to a just settlement of the war. 


HE great British campaign for voluntary enlist- 

ment is nearing its appointed end. This does not 
mean, of course, that recruiting is to stop on any speci- 
fied day. But on December 11 Lord Derby, to whom the 
task of mobilizing the nation’s human resources has 
been entrusted, must balance his books and give an ac- 
count of his stewardship. Then England must look the 
facts in the face and make its decision. It is likely to be 
a momentous decision. 

If Lord Derby’s campaign is an unqualified success, 
if it produces as many volunteers as the Government, 
who alone know the facts, believe to be necessary to 
enable England to do its full share among the Allies in 
the prosecution of the war, the problem will have van- 
ished. Then only the case-hardened advocates of uni- 
versal military service will dare or care to continue to 
demand conscription. But if the campaign falls short of 
full success, it will be another story. 

In that event what should England do? Should it sac- 
rifice its traditional and time-honored aversion to com- 
pulsory military service? Should it follow the example 
of the United States at a dark hour in the Civil War 
and draft the unwilling? Should it resort to conscrip- 
tion? 

The answer to this question is of vital interest to 
Americans, not only because of their kinship to Eng- 
lishmen in origin, in speech and in political ideals, but 
because it involves a fundamental question that not in- 
conceivably the United States might some day have to 
answer for itself. That fundamental question is this: 
What should be the attitude of a free democracy toward 
compulsory military service—in time of war? 

The convictions of the vast majority of the American 
people, like those of the vast majority of the British 
people, on the subject of compulsory service in time of 
peace are beyond question. Neither people will have 
aught to do with it. But does war alter the case? Can 
that become admirable and desirable in time of war 
which in time of peace is by common consent vicious 
and abhorrent? 

The great reader of the hearts of men and interpreter 
of human aspirations put into the mouth of the aged 
Polonius a pregnant saying: 

Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in 
Bear’t, that the opposed may beware of thee. 
In this day of the world we are putting heavier and 
heavier emphasis upon the first half of the maxim. The 
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Second. Establish when the war ends a League to En- 
force Peace which will create the machinery for the 
settlement by peaceful means of disputes between the 
nations, and require by force if necessary the nations 
to avail themselves of it. 

Third. Adopt President Wilson’s program of national 
defense provided it can be done without a great increase 
of national expenditures, as may be done if proper econ- 
omies are introduced into the army and the navy. 





common detestation of war and the common conviction 
that no effort to avert its evils is too great are strength- 
ening every day. The Great War has driven home as it 
has never been driven home before the truth that man- 
kind has no more vital task before it than that of en- 
suring the settlement of differences between nations by 
peaceful means. But until this task is fully accom- 
plished, until the nations of the world shall have actu- 
ally ceased from appealing to arms for the composition 
of their disputes, there is always the possibility that the 
most peaceful nation may find war thrust upon it. Such 
has been the fate of these United States at least three 
times in their history. Such is the fate of Great Britain 
at this moment. 

Then comes into play the second half of the Shake- 
spearean maxim. Being in, and being in, it is assumed, 
thru no fault. of its own, it is a nation’s duty not to let 
itself be defeated. Drawn into war for a righteous cause 
and in spite of every best effort to compose the quarrel 
by. peaceful means, a,people have no alternative but to 
bend their every energy to win. Such is the position of 
England at this moment. Such might be our position at 
some unexpected nfoment in the future. 

If the English people do not believe that England is 
fighting for a righteous cause, England has no business 
in the war. If they do believe their cause is just—and 
who can doubt that they do so believe?—-England has no 
business to spare a single available shilling or a single 
available man from the task of defeating the champions 
of injustice, If this means conscription, to conscription 
they should come. 

It is true, as Matthew Arnold said half a century ago, 
that the very idea of conscription is at variance with 
the “English notion of the prime right and blessedness 
of doing as one likes.” This is an attractive way of ex- 
pressing the Anglo-Saxon devotion to the ideal of per- 
sonal liberty. But there are times when even that high 
ideal must perforce be sacrificed to the common good. 
If, in the best judgment of those to whose care has been 
confided the conduct of the nation’s affairs in this hour 
of crisis, England needs more men than have voluntarily 
come forward at their country’s call, this is evidently 
such a time. England must mobilize its strength until 
the need is met. 

If ever we should be in England’s case—which God 
forbid!—the same responsibility would be ours. Once 
already we have felt the need; and our greatest leader 
and truest democrat did not hesitate to make the choice. 
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The unwilling were drafted, the nation was saved, and 
democracy and humanity were the gainers. 








THIS FABLE TEACHES 


F the name of Mr. Justice Hughes is not to appear on 

the Republican primary ballot in Nebraska the name 
of ex-President Roosevelt is to appear there. 

It is an amusing incident. Two years ago some Roose- 
velt enthusiasts filed a petition calling for the submis- 
sion to the Republican voters of the state in the presi- 
dential preference primary of the name of the Progres- 
sive leader. Now some of them at least have changed 
their minds. They have tried to undo the work of their 
moment of premature enthusiasm. But the law does not 
seem to provide any way for them out of their predica- 
ment. 

Unless Mr. Roosevelt declines, as Justice Hughes has 
done, to have his name appear, there it will stay. Mr. 
Roosevelt is as mum as Br’er Rabbit. 

Some of the chronic opponents of the popular selection 
of party candidates have seized upon this little incident 
as a portentous argument against presidential primaries. 
It is nothing of the kind. 

It is merely a warning against precipitancy. It is one 
thing to know your own mind and quite another to be 
perfectly sure that you will not want to change it when 
the time comes. 





AS YE WOULD THAT— 
Do your Christmas shopping early! 








POETRY OF THE WAR 

N account of the common belief that a great war 

always produces great poetry, there has been some 
disappointment exprest that this, the greatest war 
which the world has ever known, has not yet found ade- 
quate literary expression in any of the twelve nations 
involved or among the neutrals, who are almost as deep- 
ly concerned. But we must remember that, while war has 
been the mother of much of the world’s best literature, 
it is not the biggest battles which have inspired the 
greatest poetry. Troy was an obscure town in Asia Mi- 
nor, Balaclava was not one of the fifteen decisive battles 
of the world. The Song of Roland, which became an epic 
in five languages, originated in a small skirmish where a 
band of Basques attacked some French soldiers passing 
thru a defile of the Pyrenees, and among those mentioned 
as having fallen was one Hruotlandus. 

Literature seeks the dramatic, not necessarily the im- 
portant, event, and the dramatic means the personal. 
This vast impersonal and machine-made war dwarfs the 
individual, and even human passions seem lost in its im- 
mensity. Poets are always belated in their language and 
so are rarely at ease except in dealing with the past. 
They persisted in talking of swords and spears long 
after men had taken to rifles, and now they stick to the 
rifle and shy off whenever trinitrotoluene and chlorine 
gas are mentioned in the dispatches. 

The London Times republished in a supplement Au- 
gust 9, 1915, the best poems which had appeared in its 
columns during the first year of the war. There are 
sixteen of them, by such men as Bridges, Kipling, 
Hardy, Noyes and Tagore, a fine collection of patriotic 


verse, to be sure, but containing nothing more inspired or 
inspiring than are written in almost any common year of 
peace. The “Wake Up, England!” of the Poet Laureate 
has no line as good as its title, and that is borrowed 
from the Guildhall speech of the King when as Prince 
of Wales he returned from his trip around the world. 
Unfortunately, England did not heed his warning, but 
merely rolled over and went to sleep again. Kipling’s 
lines, “For all we have and are,” do not compare with 
his preparedness poem, “The Islanders,” of 1902. They 
do not have half the moving force of one of his old 
quatrain tags such as 


If England was what England seems 
An’ not the ty oe of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass an’ paint, 

’?Ow quick we’d chuck ’er! But she aint. 

And William Watson, once known as “the poet with 
the serpent tongue,” brings forth in all seriousness lines 
like these: 

As rose the poy sun, 
Our men the North Sea scanned, 
And each rejoicing gun 
Welcomed a foe at hand 
And thundering its delight, 
Opened its mouth outright, 
And bit them in the bight, 
The Bight of Helgoland. 

Unfortunately, the best poem the war has produced 
is also the worst, the Hassgesang of Ernst Lissauer, 
which we published in the fine translation of Mrs. Hen- 
derson in our issue of November 2, 1914. This outburst 
of Judzo-Germanic genius has almost the ring of one 
of the imprecatory psalms and came just at the time to 
voice the feeling of the nation in its Gott strafe Eng- 
land! period. But in the year since then Germany has 
outgrown such violent manifestations of malignity, and 
even Herr Lissauer has recently published a depreca- 
tion, which comes near being an apology for the poem 
which gave him world-wide fame and brought him a 
decoration from the Kaiser. Among the British, at whom 
it was directed, it aroused more amusement and admira- 
tion than resentment. We read of a trench concert some- 
where in France where the sergeant in charge of the 
program announced: “Our friends Fritz and ’Ans, who 
are now staying with us, will now favor us with their 
halways popular "Ymn of ’Ate.” 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie in his article on “The War 
and the Poets” in the October Quarterly Review, finds 
“the voluble versification for which the war is immedi- 
ately responsible” encugh “to make the hardiest critic 
blench a little.” But in the “quite prodigious welter of 
tolerable mediocrity” of poems dealing with single as- 
pects of the war he meets “with one decided encourage- 
ment; there is one poet who stands out in this tract in 
a manner not to be mistaken.” The poems he refers to 
are those of Mr. Gibson, some of which we have had the 
pleasure of publishing in our issues of October 26, 1914; 
April 19 and November 8, 1915. We quote in part what 
Mr. Abercrombie says of them: 

Mr. Wilfrid Gibson’s “Battle” poems are not only in inten- 
tion the exact type of this kind of poetry, but they carry the 
intention into a decidedly conspicuous success. They are ex- 
tremely objective; a series of short dramatic lyrics, writ- 
ten with the simplicity and directness which Mr. Gibson 
chiefly studies in his exceptional art, expressing, without 
any implied comment, but with profoundly implied emotion, 
the feelings, thoughts, sensations of soldiers in the midst 
of the actual experiences of modern warfare. The emotion 


they imply is not patriotic, but ge a and broadly human; 
this is what war means, we feel; these exquisite bodies in- 
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sulted by agony and death, these incalculable spirits devas- 
tated. What all this destruction is for, is taken for granted. 
Modern warfare is not beautiful, and Mr. Gibson does not 
try to gloss it in the usual way, by underlining the hero- 
ism and endurance it evokes. All that is simply assumed 
in these poems, just as the common soldier himself assumes 
it. An almost appalling heroism is unemphatically revealed 
in them as the fundamental fact of usual human nature. 
This is the ground-bass; and above its constancy plays the 
ever-varying truth of what fighting means to some indi- 
vidual piece of human nature. The poems are moments iso- 
lated and fixed, out of the infinite changing flux of human 
reaction to the terrible galvanism of war. But that thrill- 
ing galvanism does not alter human kind; and sometimes 
Mr. Gibson forces us to realize the vast unreason of war 
by bringing into withering contact with its current a mind 
still preoccupied with the habits of peace. 


Besides these battle lyrics of Wilfrid Gibson’s, Mr. 
Abercrombie finds especially worthy of commendation 
John Masefield’s poem “August, 1914,” Thomas Hardy’s 
“Song of the Soldiers,” and the five sonnets entitled 
“1914,” written by the young poet, Rupert Brooke, of 
whom Mr. Lloyd R. Morris speaks in another part of 
this issue. Considering these four men he concludes 
“that no other war in our whole history has been in- 
stantly transmuted into poetry of purer gold.” 








CONDITIONED AND UNCONDITIONED 
SOVEREIGNTY 
T the annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, held last week in this 
city, Mr. Darwin R. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, made a speech that goes 
to the very heart of the question of war and peace. 

He devoted himself to two questions: First—What 
was the fundamental error in the civilization of the 
world on August 1, 1914? 

Second—What fundamental change must be made in 
order to correct that error? 

Mr. Kingsley finds the “fundamental error” to be the 
unconditioned sovereignty prevailing in an age when 
steam and electricity have annihilated time and space 
and the whole world is reduced to a neighborhood. “In 
such an age, and in a world so small, a civilization based 
on eight great aggressive, unyielding, unconditioned na- 
tionalities, is no more possible without recurring war 
than that two solid bodies should occupy the same space 
at the same time under the law of physics. So long as 
there are even two great unconditioned sovereignties in 
the world there can be no lasting peace.” 

Under this false doctrine, says Mr. Kinglsey, wars 
must continue unless one of two things happens. Either 
some nation must reduce all the others to impotency and 
impose its civilization on them, or else the nations must 
federate themselves into a League to Enforce Peace,— 
a world State. The first alternative is world imperial- 
ism. The second is world democracy. 

As the day would seem to have forever past when one 
nation or group of nations can enslave the world, we 
must then be resigned to live in our present state of un- 
conditioned sovereignties with never-ending wars or else 
establish a League to Enforce Peace. 

The latter is the “fundamental change” that Mr. 
Kingsley would have the world make. And in this 
transcendent endeavor he would have the United States 
lead, “For the United States has shown how so-called 
sovereign states can be merged into a larger state with- 
out losing their individuality and without parting with 
democratic principles. She has shown how local citizen- 


ships can coalesce into a master citizenship and yet re- 
main vital. 

The United States should prepare to join a League 
to Enforce Peace. “If to do that the doctrine of uncon- 
ditioned sovereignty must be abandoned, if as a nation 
we must surrender what each colony seemed to surren- 
der in 1789, we should stand for that. We should find 
when the time came—as our fathers did—that we had 
only surrendered a little false pride, a little hate, 
a little prejudice and a little fear, and had entered, as 
our colonies did, upon the only order that leads to peace 
and true happiness.” 

It is a great thing that there are Americans today 
who are working as zealously and courageously for the 
formation of the United Nations as the fathers worked 
for the formation of the United States. Our modern 
Federationists, Kingsley, Lowell, Marburg and Taft, 
are worthy successors to the old Federalists, Hamilton, 
Madison and Jay. 

The spirit of "76, thank God, still survives. 








THE FINE ART OF GIVING 


O give away $400,000,000 wisely requires more abil- 
ity and of a rarer kind than to accumulate it. Mr. 
Carnegie on his eightieth birthday is to be congratu- 
lated on having made so few enemies and aroused so 
little serious criticism. All of the objects which he has 
endowed—public libraries, professors’ pensions, scientific 
research, industrial education, and promotion of peace— 
are universally recognized as worthy, and the only fault 
found with them has come from those who thought he 
should have done something more or something else. 
As we pointed out many years ago, Mr. Carnegie is 
entitled to be called “the greatest socialist in the world.” 
For the fundamental principle of all the various forms 
of socialism is the transférence of private wealth to pub- 
lic purposes. If, then, socialism consists in actually ac- 
complishing this instead of merely talking about it, Mr. 
Carnegie is a greater socialist than any who bear the 
name, from Karl Marx and Lasalle to Liebknecht and 
Jaurés. His gifts for library buildings are conditional 
upon the community providing the site and agreeing to 
support the library to the amount of at least ten per cent 
per annum of what he gives, so in the course of time his 
original donation will be but a small part of what he has 
induced others to give. It is, then, not $400,000,000 but 
more than ten times that which he has caused to be 
transferred from private to public and semi-public uses. 
Reformers are apt to consider themselves rather rad- 
ical if they advocate the imposition of a tax of twenty 
or fifty per cent on great fortunes. But Mr. Carnegie has 
gone far beyond their most ambitious schemes in that he 
has during his lifetime voluntarily contributed ninety- 
five per cent of his total wealth. 








YOU NEVER CAN TELL 

HEN the Great War broke out the New York 
Stock Exchange closed its doors. It was the last 
of the great exchanges of the world to take this unusual 
step. It was only done when it seemed clear to its gov- 
ernors that it was the only way to avoid financial panic. 
The anticipated danger was a flood of selling orders for 

American securities from abroad. 
During the three months of idleness for the exchange 
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the problem which persistently tormented the financial 
world was how this country was to absorb without dis- 
aster the vast quantities of American stocks and bonds 
which Europe was sure to dump upon us as soon as a 
channel for their sale was reéstablished. 

The exchange reopened. The heavens did not fall, The 
flood of foreign selling did not materialize. Prices went 
up, not down. The market here absorbed all the Ameri- 
can securities that were offered from abroad and 
thrived on the diet. It thrived, and asked for more. 

The other day in the House of Commons the Anglo- 
French loan in the United States was under discussion. 
There was a certain amount of criticism of the Govern- 
ment for having resorted to the method of a foreign 
loan to solve England’s financial problem. Various alter- 
natives were suggested, and the one which seemed to 
arouse the greatest interest was a proposal for com- 
pelling British holders of American securities to put 
them at the disposal of the Government for the purpose 
of raising money to carry on the war. 

Time has changed the face of things. The flood which 
we not unreasonably feared was dammed at the source 
by the recognition by British investors that in these 
times of European disaster American securities are 
pretty good things to have. Now the British authorities 
themselves are considering whether there is not some 
way in which they can insinuate a hole into the dam. 

All of which suggests that it is not always the ex- 
pected disasters that happen. You never can tell. 

—_—_ 


OH, REFORM IT ALTOGETHER 

T is reported that President Wilson proposes that the 

money for his projects of national defense shall be 
found in the pork barrel. He will urge Congress to pare 
to the bone the expenditures for public buildings and 
river and harbor improvements, and leave the money to 
be used in bettering our naval and military establish- 
ments. 

This is admirable on all accounts. 

The new program must not be financed with bor- 
rowed money. It is bad economics and bad patriotism to 
saddle expenditures like this on coming years. A bond 
issue in time of peace to finance a program of prepared- 
ness for war ought to prove the political death 


knell of any administration that should urge it. It 


is likewise the part of wisdom to have the burden of 
such expenditures so fall upon those who authorize them 
that they will really feel its weight. We should all be a 
little more cautious about giving enthusiastic support to 
an elaborate program of expenditure if we were to see 
the concrete result of it in our own income tax bills. 

But the proposal is also admirable because of the 
blow it will strike at the pork barrel system if carried 
out. That system, by which we spend unbelievable mil- 
lions not because the nation needs the things for which 
it is spent—in the way of public buildings and putative 
waterway improvements—but because individual sen- 
ators and congressmen need the personal prestige that 
comes from getting the things done in their districts, is 
a national disgrace. Anything that will diminish its ex- 
tent is a consummation devoutly to be wished. If the 
President really intends a foray against this stronghold 
of extravagance and personal aggrandizement we can 
only wish more power to his arm. 

But has he stopped to consider that the sign of the 


pork barrel is to’ be found not only on public building 
and river and harbor bills, but in other directions as 
well. A fifty-thoysand dollar post office in a town whose 
size would hardly justify one costing a tenth as much 
is no more of a public disgrace than a navy yard whose 
position violates every principle of sound naval practise 
or a military post whose position is strategic only from 
the point of view of some Congressman’s next political 
campaign. Here is a good place for the first assault— 
we had almost said upon the pork barrel, but since that 
would be a little equivocal, let us say—upon the pork 
barrel system. Let the President recommend and insist 
upon, with that persistence that he has shown himself 
so effective in using, the abolition of the useless navy 
yards and the superfluous military posts. He will then 
find himself in a tremendously strong position to ask 
for appropriations for national defense. Incidentally he 
will be doing an act of splendid public service in itself. 








AN ODE TO THE POTATO 
Singt mit mir das Ehrenlied 
Den Pflanzer der Kartoffel. 
HAT is the way the verses begin in the Berlin 
Tageblatt; “Sing with me the triumphal song of 
the potato plant.” For the author, Dr. Stanjak, thinks 
it time that the true “Savior of the Fatherland” should 
receive its due tribute of literary laurels. Poets had 
better turn their talents in this direction than in com- 
posing “hymns of hate,” for, as he says: 


You have sung yen to heroes. On the field of battle you 
have called down the wrath of God upon our enemies. You 
have composed poems in honor of our guns, our fleet and 
other things which have helped us in the war, but you have 
ignored the potato, which is frustrating our enemy’s 
diabolical plan to starve us into submission. 


He is quite right about it. If it had not been for the 
prompt mobilization of such field forces as the potato 
and the sugar beet the Germans would hardly have 
held out till now. Last summer every patch of spare 
land in the country, every vacant lot in the city, was 
put into vegetables cared for by the women, children 
and old men. If, then, America is blamed for sending 
deadly weapons to Europe, she ought to get some credit 
for having produced the potato, on which Europe has 
so largely subsisted for the last hundred and fifty years. 

“Somewhere in France” there is, we believe, a monu- 
ment to Parmentier, who persuaded his countrymen to 
eat this strange tuber. Sir Francis Drake and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who introduced it into England, have plenty 
of monuments, but for deeds of theirs less worthy of 
commemoration. To Napoleon belongs the credit of 
launching the sugar beet upon its career, but it was 
not this that made him famous. One of the greatest 
men America has produced, Benjamin Thompson, known 
over the water as Count Rumford, has a monument 
erected to him in Munich because it was he who taught 
the Bavarians how to make potato soup. 

But perhaps poems and statues are unnecessary to 
honor that prehistoric Burbank who first grew the 
potato in America, and those who fought popular 
prejudice to get it introduced into Europe. It would be 
sufficient to erect in any farm or market garden the 
inscription which is carved upon the tomb of Chris- 
topher Wren in St. Paul’s, London: si monumentum 
quaeris circumspice. “If you seek his monument look 
around you.” 
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‘ The Serbian army 
The — has been practically 
ty driven out of old Ser- 
bia and only holds the southern tip of 
the Macedonian territory annexed by 
Serbia in the Balkan war. Here at Mon- 
astir, within ten miles of the Greek 
frontier, some 25,000 Serbian troops 
are still holding out with the help ap- 
parently of a few British and French. 
When the Bulgars forced Babuna Pass 
it gave them access to the valley of 
Monastir, but instead of pressing on to 
take that city as it seemed they could 
and as it was reported they had, they 
wheeled to the left and attacked the 
French on the Cerna River, a tributary 
of the Vardar. The French had been 
sent up the Vardar and crost the Cerna 
in the hope of reaching Babuna Pass in 
time to aid the Serbs who were holding 
it against an overwhelming force of 
Bulgars. But the French were just a bit 
too late. When they were within ten 
miles of the Pass the Serbs were ex- 
pelled from the Babuna Mountains and 
forced to evacuate the town of Prelepe. 
When the Bulgars turned in their direc- 
tien the French recrost the Cerna and 
retired down the Vardar River to avoid 
being caught between the Bulgarian 
forces to the east and west of them. It 
is said that now about 125,000 French 
and British troops have been landed at 
Salonica and more are being brought 
daily. Whether they will attempt to re- 
gain Serbia or will invade Bulgaria in 
the direction of Sofia, the capital, or 
will undertake an advance upon Con- 
stantinople from the west thru Bulgaria 
and Thrace remains to be seen. 
In the north the Serbian army has 
been completely crushed out. The Aus- 
tro-German and Bulgarian forces claim 











THE GREAT WAR 


November 21—Kitchener confers with 
King Constantine. Austrians take 
Novibazar. 

November 22—Partial blockade of 
Greece by Allies. German protected 
cruiser “Frauenlob” sunk in Baltic 
by submarine. 

November 23—Italians take Podgora 
Hights overlooking Gérz. Bulgars 
drive back French to Vardar River. 

November 24—Austrians take Mitro- 
vitza. Germans take Prishtina. 

November 25—Orient railroad opened 
from Belgrade to Constantinople. 
Heavy firing on Gallipoli. 

November 26—Greek Government con- 
sents to allow Allied troops free- 
dom of action. French people con- 
tribute $4,000,000,000 to the “vic- 


tory loan.” 
November 27—Serbs retake Krushevo. 
Artillery duels in Argonne 


November 28—Arabs attacking Brit- 
ish outposts in Egypt. British 
twelve miles from Bagdad. 




















to have taken more than a hundred 
thousand prisoners and large numbers 
have fallen on the field of battle, for 
the Serbs have contested every step of 
the way with the greatest courage and 
stubbornness. The remnant of the Ser- 
bian army, probably less than a hun- 
dred thousand, have been driven back 
into Albania and Montenegro. The aged 
King Peter of Serbia has taken refuge 
with aged King Nicholas of Montene- 
gro at Cettigne. The Serbian Govern- 
ment is established at Scutari, the city 
which was captured by the Montene- 
grins in the Balkan war but restored 
to Albania by the European Powers. 
The Serbs made their last stand be- 
tween Mitrovitza and Prishtina on the 
historic plain of Kassovo, the “Field of 


the Blackbirds,” about which much of 
their folk tales and songs are con- 
cerned. For it was here in 1389 that the 
Turks under Murad I conquered the 
Serbs and so gained dominion over all 
the Balkans. Here, too, in 1448 the 
Hungarians under John Hunyady were 
defeated by the Turks. 

Rumania is like Greece trembling in 
the balance and anxiously waiting to 
see which side will come out ahead, for 
a mistake in the choice of sides would 
be fatal to the country. Russia is re- 
ported to have collected an immense 
army furnished with Japanese muni- 
tions on the Rumanian frontier and 
about the port of Odessa for an attack 
upon Bulgaria from the northeast. But 
in order to get at Bulgaria by land it 
will be necessary for the Russian troops 
to cross Rumania as the British and 
French have had to cross Greece to get 
to Serbia. Since Rumania has an army 
of three or four hundred thousand, not 
weakened like the Greek, Bulgarian, 
Serbian and Turkish by the Balkan 
wars three years ago, it is a matter of 
importance which side she espouses. 


Apparently the visit of 
Earl Kitchener to the 
Italian front put new life 
into the army, for the attack upon the 
Austrian cities on the Isonzo River, 
which had languished during the sum- 
mer and fall, has been reundertaken 
with the utmost vigor and with con- 
siderable prospect of success. It appears 
that the Austrians were wrong in with- 
drawing part of their troops on this 
front for use in Serbia on the assump- 
tion that the Italians had practically 
given up their efforts in the offensive. 

North of Tolmein (Italian, Tolmino) 


The Attack 
on Gérz 
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CRUSADERS FOR FRANCE 


Germany claims them. But these Alsatian children, led by a French soldier, are happily marching across the border into France 
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HOLDING HIS BREATH 
The French soldier of the new school is not 
afraid of the poisonous gases diffused by the 
German bombs because he carries a supply of 
condensed air with him in the trenches 


the Italians have gained all the other 
peaks of the Monte Nero group in ad- 
dition to the summit which they took 
three months ago. This enables them 
to bring their guns to bear upon the 
city which lies on the Isonzo River, 
about seven miles below Monte Nero. 
The Italians are now trying to force 
the bridge leading across the river to 
the city. 

The main efforts of the Italians are, 
however, directed at Gérz, which, if 
they capture it, will be known to the 
world as Gorizia. This city lies about 
half way between Tolmein and the sea, 
and its capture would open the way to 
Triest, the chief objective ot the 
Italians in this direction. Gérz is domi- 
nated on the west by Podgora Hights 
and Mount Calvario, on the Italian 
side of the Isonzo River and about three 
miles from the city. These have been 
captured by the Italians by a series of 
persistent charges against the Aus- 
trian entrenchments in which thou- 
sands of men fell. 

About six miles south of Gérz and 
on the same side of the river is San 
Michele, a ‘ix hundred-foot bluff on 
the end vf the long limestone ledge 
stretching down the coast known to 
geographers and geologists as the 
Karst or Carso. Just beyond San 
Michele is the church and village of 
San Martino del Carso, or St. Martin’s 
of the Karst. These points, now held 


by the Hungarian forces, are being 
furiously attacked and, it appears, are 
being gradually gained by the Italian 
troops. 

From the hights that have been 
taken to the north, west and south of 
Gorz the heavy artillery of the Italians 
have been trained upon the Austro- 
Hungarian defenses and the city itself. 
Howitzers throwing a thirty-four cen- 
timeter (13% inch) shells have for the 
first time been brought into play here 
by the Italians. According to Austrian 
accounts the city has suffered terribly 
from the bombardment. The city hall, 
episcopal palace and churches contain- 
ing works of art and historic interest 
of inestimable value have been de- 
stroyed. The residential section was 
showered with shrapnel and incendiary 
shells for two days and nights. The 
way of escape was shut off by the bom- 
bardment of the roads leading out of 
the city and the inhabitants driven 
from their burning homes were often 
killed in the streets. 

Four children asleep in a room on 
the Via Castello were blown to pieces 
by a grenade. 


: _— According to 
Winter Campaigning the Petrograd 
in Russia reports the 


Germans have practically abandoned 
the offensive and are establishing them- 
selves on lines suitable for permanent 
defense. These are at some points con- 
siderably in the rear of the lines they 
have reached. Kovel, for instance, one 
of the places which the Germans are 
said to be fortifying with concrete, is 
twenty-five miles west of the village of 
Czartorysk on the Styr River, where the 
fighting is now going on. They are also 
reported to be preparing for the evac- 
uation of Mitau, which lies about 
twenty-five miles southwest of Riga 
and has been the base for the opera- 
tions directed against that city. A 
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THE ATTACK ON GORZ 


The Italians are making desperate efforts to 

take the city of Gérz or Gorizia, They have cap- 

tured the hights of Podgora, just across the 

river, and Mount San Michele, twelve miles 

southwest and on the — side of the Isonzo 
as Girz 
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A KNIGHT OF THE MODERN TIMES 
Equipped with steel helmet, respirator, goggles, 
revolver and bowie knife, the French soldier 
ready for a charge looks as grotesque as a knight 

of the olden times 


large part and the best of the German 
troops have been withdrawn from Rus- 
sia to take part in the invasion of 
Serbia and the older men of the re- 
serves are being sent to take their 
places. Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
is said to have addrest the latest 
batch of such reinforcements which has 
sent to him in the following significant 
words: 

I know none among you adopted a mili- 
tary career. I know each of you left a 
family. Therefore I shall not demand reck- 
less attacks from you, but I hope you will 
beat off the attacks the Russians make. 

Since the Austro-German line ex- 
tends from the Gulf of Riga to Ru- 
mania, a length of over six hundred 
miles, its complete fortification would 
be ‘an unparalleled feat of military en- 
gineering. The fortifications are said to 
consist of four lines of entrenchments 
with bomb-proof shelters for the men, 
lined with concrete and heated by 
steam. In front of the trenches are 
barbed wire entanglements and behind 
are field railroad lines leading to the 
supply bases in the rear. Power drills 
have been provided for the sappers, 
who will thus be enabled to put blasts 
into the frozen soil. The uniforms and 
shelters of the troops are covered with 
white cloth so as to be inconspicuous 
against the snow. Instead of tents, 
troops in the field will be housed in 
knockdown cabins which can be heated 
and easily moved about. By such 
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HOW JAPAN IS HELPING HER ALLIES 


Japanese shipments of guns and ammunition sent to the Allies at Brest-Litovsk, but captured 
by the Germans 


measures the Germans hope to over- 
come Russia’s historic defender and 
the conqueror of Napoleon, “General 
Winter.” Hindenburg has declared 
that any officer who lets a single sol- 
dier perish from cold deserves to be 
shot. 

West of Riga the Germans are said 
to be still retiring, but east of Riga 
they have come closer to the city than 
ever before. While the Russians were 
driving them back from the Aa River, 
on the west they have swung around 
to the other side and reached the 
Dvina or Diina River, about seven 
miles southeast of Riga. Here they se- 
cured a foothold at the village of Berse- 
miinde, on the island of Dalen, which 
may serve as a stepping stone to the 
passage of the river. The Russian 
counter-attack was, it appears, re- 
pulsed. 

A German aeroplane of the alba- 
tross type which had passed over the 
Russian lines at Dvinsk for the pur- 
pose of making a reconnaissance, was 
prevented from returning by the Rus- 
sian batteries and aircraft. After fly- 
ing frantically about over the marsh 
seeking a way of escape, it was seen 
to descend. Cossacks on bicycles hur- 
ried to the place, but before they found 
the machine, the two Germans who 
were in it had frozen to death. 


The British expedi- 
tion under the com- 
mand of General Sir 
John Eccles Nixon, which has invaded 
Mesopotamia from the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, was divided into two columns 
when it came to the forking of the 
rivers. One, under General George Gor- 
ringe, proceeded up the Euphrates as 
far as Nasiriyeh. The other, led by Gen- 
eral Townshend, went up the Tigris to- 
ward Bagdad. The Tigris party found 
the Turks established eighteen miles 
from Bagdad at the historic city of 
Ctesiphon. General Townshend at- 
tacked on the 22d, and after fighting all 


The Capture of 
Ctesiphon 


day captured the city. More than 1300 
prisoners were taken as well as large 
quantities of arms and equipment. The 
British evidently suffered severely since 
2500 are reported wounded. The num- 
ber killed is not stated. 

The Turks attacked several times on 
the next night after, but were repulsed. 
General Townshend, however, found it 
impossible to remain in the place be- 
cause of the lack of water, so on the fol- 
lowing day he withdrew his troops three 
or four miles down stream. This move- 
ment was doubtless what was reported 
thru Berlin as a severe defeat. But 
when the British again advanced they 
occupied Ctesiphon without opposition, 


for the Turks had retired to a point 
only ten miles from Bagdad. 

Ctesiphon was one of the richest 
cities‘of the ancient world, the capital 
of the Parthian kingdom, the royal 
residence of Mithridates and Chasroes. 
It was attacked by several Roman em- 
perors. Trajan and Septimus Severus 
captured it, but Julian the Apostate 
here met his downfall. Finally in 637 it 
was sacked by the Arabs, who found in 
its palaces and temples enough gold 
and jewels to make every man in the 
army wealthy. 


The King of the Hel- 
lenes is reported to have 
veered twice during the 
week in the difficult course he is pur- 
suing between the two Quadruple Al- 
liances. At first he seemed disposed to 
concede to the demand from Berlin that 
he should, in accordance with interna- 
tional law, disarm and intern the Ser- 
bian, French and British when they 
were driven out of Serbia; otherwise 
the Germans and Bulgars would assert 
their right to follow their foes into 
Greek territory. 

But the visit of Earl Kitchener, of 
the British Cabinet, and Denys Cochin, 
of the French, induced him to abandon 
this policy and concede in general the 
demands of the British and French for 
freedom of operations.in the neighbor- 
hood of Salonica. But a peremptory 
telegram from his brother-in-law, the 
Kaiser, calling upon him to maintain 
the strict neutrality of Greece under 
penalty of being treated as an enemy, 
is said to have caused him to raise dila- 
tory objections to the concession of 
privileges demanded by the Allies and 
it is thought that the Allies will again 
have to resort to pressure to make him 
comply. 
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THE BALKAN PUZZLE MAP 


The conquest of Serbia is now practically complete. The remnants of the Serbian army have 

retired into Albania and Montenegro or are making a last stand about Monastir. The Anglo- 

British troops are holding the lower Vardar. The Austro-Germans have a clear route thru the 
Balkans to Constantinople. Rumania and Greece are undecided which side to take 
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The British Secretary for War seems 
to have used a combination of force 
and argument in his conversations with 
the King and his Ministers. He is re- 
ported to have called attention to the 
support which Greece has had from 
England in gaining and defending its 
independence and to the necessity of 
maintaining good relations with Eng- 
land and France. He is said to have de- 
clared that England would have 4,000,- 
000 soldiers under arms by next March 
and that Russia would have 6,000,000, 
so the defeat of Germany was inevit- 
able. 

Then, in order to demonstrate the 
power of the Allies over Greece, a 
blockade was threatened and partially 
put in force. The announcement of the 
blockade was made by the British Lega- 
tion at Athens in the following polite 
and diplomatic language: 


Because of the attitude by the Hellenic 
Government in regard to certain questions 
touching closely the security and liberty 
of action to which the allied troops have 
the right under the conditions of their 
disembarkment on Greek territory, the al- 
lied powers have deemed it necessary to 
take certain measures which will have the 
effect of suspending the economic and com- 
mercial facilities which Greece has re- 
ceived from them heretofore. ‘ 

It is not the intention of the allied 
powers to constrain Greece to abandon her 
neutrality, to maintain which, in their 
eyes, is the best guarantee of her inter- 
ests. The allied Governments have been 
somewhat disturbed by certain allusions 
to eventual measures which, if taken by 
the Hellenic Government, would appear to 
them to be contradictory to assurances 
they have received. f‘ 

As soon as their doubts on that subject 
—due, no doubt, to a misunderstanding— 
have been dispelled, the powers will be 
happy to remove the obstacles now op- 
posed to the arrival of merchandise in 
Greece and to accord any facilities -which 
result from normal relations. 


Premier Skouloudis protested that 
the French and British troops in cross- 
ing Greece into Serbia had already in- 
fringed Greek neutrality and if now he 
permitted them to reénter Greek ter- 
ritory and reform their armies and use 
it as a base of operations against the 
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PIONEER IN WOMAN’S WORK 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw’s resignation of the 
presidency of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association will broaden rather than de- 
crease her activities. She is planning an exten- 
sive lecture tour in the interests of suffrage 


Bulgars it would be a further and more 
serious violation of the Hague rules, for 
it would force Greece into the position 
of a belligerent. 

Minister of Justice Rhallis, who is 
the most favorably disposed toward the 
British of all the Greek Cabinet, said in 
an interview with a correspondent of 
the London Daily Mail: 

The British Government and the British 
press are taking a disgraceful attitude to- 
ward us. You are wicked. The only thing 
we want is peace, and you force us to 
make war. You are starving us. Two more 
wheat vessels were stopped by you today. 

Then, showing an old copy of the 
Paris Illustration containing a picture 
of the headless mutilated corpses of 
Greeks after a Bulgarian raid in the 
Balkan war, he said: 

That is what we wish to avoid. You 
want us to endure it again; you want us 
to succor you when no English soldiers 
shed their blood for Serbia, when scarcely 
an English rifle has been fired. 

Your Government has piled fault on 
fault, delay on delay, and now when you 
have only a few thousand troops to help 


us, you want to force us to step in and 
die. 


We do not wish to be another Belgium 
or Serbia. We love Serbia; but when a 
father or wife or some one dear to you is 
drowning and you would like to throw 
yourself in, you must be sure that the 
depths are not too great and that the ef- 
fort is not merely a useless sacrifice. 

But. after the partial blockade had 
been in force for four days during 
which supply ships were held up and 
commercial cablegrams supprest the 
Greek Government yielded on the prin- 
cipal points demanded by the Allies. 
These concessions permit the Allies to 
land at other ports than Salonica, pre- 
sumably Kavala, to use the Greek rail- 
roads, docks and telegraph lines, to 
patrol the harbors, and to expel sus- 
pects and censor telegrams. It is said 
also that the Greek Government has 
agreed to demobilize or to withdraw 
the Greek troops between the coast and 
Serbia so as to leave a free field for the 
armies of the Allies in their future in- 
vasion of Serbian or Bulgarian terri- 
tory. 


It is asserted by the 
press in Nicaragua that 
Canadian capitalists (or 
an association of them whose head- 
quarters are in Winnipeg) are nego- 
tiating with Nicaragua’s Government 
for permission to build a railroad in 
that country, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. A representative of these capi- 
talists has recently returned from 
Managua, where he submitted the proj- 
ect to the consideration of President 
Diaz. A newspaper published at Blue- 
fields appears to expect that the road 
will be built, and it points out how 
beneficial will be the effect upon fruit 
growers and other agriculturists. It is 
understood, however, that Nicaragua’s 
Government is not inclined to grant the 
desired permission, altho it may do this 
if our Senate, at the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress, fails to ratify the 
pending treaty. It will be recalled that 
this treaty, in return for the payment 
of $3,000,000, gives to the United 
States an exclusive right to construct 
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LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
His accession to office has just been celebrated— 
tho the ceremonies were less brilliant than in 
times of peace 


an interoceanic canal on the Nicaragua 
route, a naval station in the Gulf of 
Fonseca, and three small islands near 
the coast. For some time Nicaragua has 
been in need of money, and her finan- 
cial condition has by no means im- 
proved since the beginning of the great 
war. 

The Panama Canal may remain 
closed for several months. General 
Goethals is striving to open a tempor- 
ary channel for the passage of a few 
ships, but it is expected that even such 
a channel will be open for only a short 
time. At the request of President Wil- 
son, the National Academy of Sciences 
has appointed a committee of twelve 
men to make an investigation and a re- 
port about the slides. The chairman of 
this commission is President Van Hise, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Public attention has been 
drawn to an interesting 
attempt by Henry Ford, 
the manufacturer of automobiles, to 
end the war. Mr. Ford, who says he is 
willing to spend all of his large fortune 
in this work, has chartered a steamship, 
the “Oscar II,” of the Scandinavian 
Line, which will sail from New York on 
December 4, and has invited many 
prominent persons to go to Europe as 
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THE “LARGEST STEEL ARCH IN THE WORLD 


Hell Gate Bridge, connecting Long Island and New York, will permit express trains from New England to go thru to the West and South 
: and furnish a direct road for much of the freight that must now go by way of Manhattan 


his guests, there to take part in a move- 
ment for peace. The peace party on the 
ship will go from Christiania to Stock- 
holm, thence to Copenhagen, and final- 
ly to The Hague. It is expected that in- 
fluential advocates of peace will join 
the American party in Europe. At The 
Hague there are to be conferences, 
which, Mr. Ford says, will frame terms 
of peace, and he hopes to get the sol- 
diers “out of the trenches before 
Christmas.” 

Among those who have accepted his 
invitation are Miss Jane Addams, ex- 
Congressman Richard Bartholdt, Immi- 
gration Commissioner Frederick C. 
Howe, Mrs. Howe, Dean Marquis of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit, the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, Helen Keller, 
Mrs. Anna Garland Spencer, Mrs. Alice 
Park, Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Sena- 
tor Helen Ring Robinson. All the Gov- 
ernors were asked to go, but declina- 
tions from a majority of them have 
been received. Mr. Edison declined. Mr. 
Bryan’s decision has not yet been an- 
nounced. Mr. Ford thinks that John 
Wanamaker will accept. Mrs. Ford has 
given several thousand dollars to pay 
for a great number of ‘telegrams sent 
here in the interest of peace. Thousands 
have been received by President Wil- 
son. 


Mr. McAdoo, Secretary 
Defense and of the Treasury, pub- 
New Taxes jished last week a state- 
ment relating to the additional expendi- 
tures required by the Administration’s 
new military and naval program, with 
suggestions as to new taxes. His esti- 
mate is that an increase of the War 
Department appropriation from $114,- 
388,000 to $182,221,000 will be needed 
for the coming fiscal year, the addition 
for preparedness being $67,832,000. 
The appropriation for the Navy De- 
partment will rise from $151,109,000 
to $219,550,000, and here the sum as- 
signed to preparedness is $49,000,000. 
But it is not expected that all of the 
$116,832,000 would be used in the year, 
the actual expenditures being estimated 
at $93,800,000. 

He suggests that the emergency rev- 
enue law, which expires on December 
31, be re-enacted; and that the law 
which provides that sugar shall be free 
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of duty after May 1 next be repealed. 
This proposed legislation would not in- 
crease the present revenue, but would 
prevent a large reduction of it. The 
new taxes suggested are as follows: an 
increase of the income tax rate; an 
lowering of the exemption limit from 
$4,000 to $3,000 for married men, and 
from $3,000 to $2,000 for single men; 
a beginning of the income surtax at 
$10,000 or $15,000 instead of $20,000; 
a tax on gasoline and crude or refined 
oil; a horse-power tax on automobiles 
and other internal combustion engines. 
Such taxes, he remarks, would be 
widely diffused and scarcely felt. He 
argues against meeting the additional 
expenses by an issue of bonds, and 
would pay even the Panama Canal 
charges out of current receipts. 

There are indications that his tax 
propositions will not have the united 
support of his party in Congress. Sev- 
eral Senators desire an inheritance tax, 
and one proposes that it shall be 50 
per cent on sums exceeding $25,000,000. 
Mr. Phelan would tax the profits of 
manufacturers of munitions. Mr. Gore 
opposes taxes on gasoline and automo- 
biles. He would prefer an increase of 
the taxes on whisky and beer. The Sec- 
retary’s statement and figures have 
been attacked by Senator Smoot, who 
asserts that the addition required by 
the defense program will be $300,000,- 
000 instead of $116,832,000. Similar 
criticism of the statement has been 
made by Representative Kitchin, the 
Democratic floor leader in the House, 
whose disapproval of the defense pro- 
gram is well known. He predicts that 
more than $300,000,000 additional 
revenue will be required. 


The most persistent and 
disorderly labor controver- 
sy now in progress is the 
strike of the employees of the street 
railways radiating from Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, which is seriously affect- 
ing the industries of the Wyoming Val- 
ley. With the help of two companies of 
the State Constabulary, the railroad 
company has been running a few cars 
in the day time, but almost wholly with- 
out passengers. Mobs have attacked the 
cars. An unsuccessful attempt to use 
arbitration was made, There was a con- 


Labor 
Questions 


ference last week of company officers 
and union representatives, but it came 
to nothing. Jitney busses have been do- 
ing well. The branch of the General 
Electric Company in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has voluntarily reduced work- 
ing hours for 4000 men, from ten to 
nine and one half hours, with no reduc- 
tion of pay. In Massachusetts, the Su- 
preme Court has decided that a law 
making a limit of nine hours for work- 
men at railroad stations is unconstitu- 
tional. By a vote of 6396 to 8486, at its 
annual convention, the Federation of 
Labor has exprest its disapproval of 
legislative methods to secure a univer- 
sal eight-hour law. The majority pre- 
ferred “economic pressure.” 

Agents from England are seeking 
workmen here for munitions and arms 
factories.’ They offer $21 a week for at 
least a year, with transportation ex- 
penses. A dynamite bomb was found 
last week, a few feet from the resi- 
dence of John D. Archbold, president 
of the Standard Oil Company, in Tarry- 
town, New York, and,lying in a rut 
where it would be exploded by his auto- 
mobile. Fortunately for him, on that 
day he came to New York on his yacht. 
Some think the bomb was placed by 
persons interested in the recent strike 
at the refineries in Bayonne, or that it 
was related in some way to the execu- 
tion (on the day preceding the discov- 
ery of it) of Joseph Hillstrom, the 
I. W. W. agitator, in Utah. 


Several new orders 

The War Supply for war supplies 
Business were placed last 
week. Great Britain closed a contract 
with the Western Electric and Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries companies for 
1,000,000 shrapnel shells, at a cost of 
$16,000,000, and the Aetna Explosives 
Company took an order (about $8,000,- 
000) for 10,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder. France has bought 3000 
tons of structural steel for portable 
bridges. Several thousand tons of round 
steel bars, used in making projectiles, 
were purchased by foreign agents. 
France is negotiating for 30,000,000 
rifle cartridges. The Eddystone Muni- 
tions Company, of Pennsylvania, has 
bought four square miles of land in 
New Jersey, intending to erect factories 
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and to make a village there. Great lum- 
ber mills at Bristol, Tennessee, are run- 
ning night and day on British orders 
for gunstocks, and the demand has 
raised the price of walnut timber. The 
Du Pont Powder Company has declared 
an extra dividend of 28% per cent, 
about $17,000,000, on its common 
stock. It is proposed in Canada, where 
250 companies or firms are at work on 
$500,000,000 worth of orders, to or- 
ganize the business with the assistance 
of a syndicate of banks. 

It was shown some time ago, by the 
publication of letters written by Dr. 
Albert, an agent here of the German 
Government, and by other persons, that 
about $1,900,000 had been invested by 
representatives of German interests in 
the plant of a projectile manufacturing 
company at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Additional buildings have since been 
erected, and the Bridgeport Projectile 
Company has been incorporated. High 
wages were offered to skilled workmen, 
a considerable number of whom were 
thus drawn from other mills in the 
same city. One of the company’s offi- 
cers said, two weeks ago, that the com- 
pany was making shells for Germany, 
altho he did not show how they were 
to be delivered. It is more than a little 
difficult to see how there can be any ex- 


pectation on the part of those control- 
ling the factory that its product will 
really get into Germany. 

It is now asserted that the owners 
are negotiating for a sale of the plant 
to men who will manufacture munitions 
for the Allies. A suit now in the courts 
shows that the company, or German in- 
terests associated with it, tied up by 
contracts, which are not being carried 
out, the largest American factory for 
the production of presses and other ma- 
chinery used in making shrapnel, the 
restrictions which were imposed in the 
contracts preventing the sale of such 
presses to other buyers before the be- 
ginning of next year. 


’ : Villa has been defeated 

The Situation jin two battles, but his 
in Mexico army has not been put 
out of the field. Near Hermosillo he 
was beaten last week by General Die- 
guez. Having lost 800 men he retreated 
to Nogales, on the Arizona border. 
There he issued a proclamation de- 
nouncing our Government and calling 
President Wilson an “Evangelistic pro- 
fessor of philosophy.” A part of his 
army which had been at Cananea was 
forced to leave that place by General 
Obregon, Carranza’s chief commander. 
These men, except 300 who surrend- 

















ered, also went to Nogales. They were 
pursued by Obregon, and Villa with- 
drew to the hills, where he proposes to 
carry on guerrilla warfare. 

While Villa was in Nogales, two of . 
his Generals grossly insulted the 
American consul. Fifty-eight of Villa’s 
soldiers crost the boundary line and 
attacked a group of American soldiers, 
who were on patrol duty, wounding 
eight and killing one. By the return fire 
about twenty of the Mexicans were 
killed. When Carranza’s men came in 
.they also fired upon our soldiers, but 
Obregon afterward asserted that they 
had been misled and did not know that 
they were attacking Americans. On the 
west coast, at and near Topolobampo, 
Americans have suffered from lawless 
attacks by Indians and Villa soldiers. 
Our Government has sent three war- 
ships to protect them. 

It is reported that, owing to the cap- 
ture of letters and documents by Car- 
ranza, it is known at Washington that 
the Huerta movement was supported by 
German money, of which there was 
$10,000,000 at the ex-President’s dis- 
posal. There was involved in this proj- 
ect Franz Rintelen, who left this coun- 
try on a fraudulent passport after 
Huerta’s arrest, but was intercepted, 
and is held, by the English authorities. 
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A NAVY PREPARED AND EFFICIENT 


ident, and the recommendations 

have received his approval, a 
new plan for the increase of the 
Navy. The estimates, calling for 
$217,652,173.32, provide for an in- 
crease of nearly $68,000,000 over 
last year’s appropriations. The adop- 
tion of a five-year program of new 
construction will be urged. Hereto- 
fore the policy has been for a Secre- 
tary of the Navy to propose a pro- 
gram for a single year, but experts, 
in and out of the Navy, feel that the 
five-year program will give us a bet- 
ter proportioned Navy than if it 
should be authorized piece-meal, 
year by year. 

Those who have studied this pro- 
gram have observed that it provides 
for fighting craft and reserves of 
ammunition. Only the peace essen- 
tials in auxiliaries are included. But 
we all know that in war proper aux- 
iliaries are a prime essential. Most 
of these are procured by purchase, 
as we did in the Spanish-American 
war, or by commandeering merchant 
ships, as European countries have 
done in this war. This means that 
we must have an adequate merchant 
marine. 

The amount for construction, un- 
der the recommendations for the 
next fiscal year, is $95,372,127,: of 
which $57,003,000 is for new con- 
struction. About $28,000,000 will be 
required for continuing the program 
of new construction authorized by 
the Sixty-third Congress; $8,000,000 
will be needed for increase in muni- 
tion reserve, and $2,000,000 for 
aviation. 

The General Board recommends a 
larger dreadnought. If the increased 
size is built, each new battle- 
ship will cost, including armor 
and armament, $18,800,000. A por- 
tion of this increase may also be at- 
tributed to the greater cost of ma- 
terials. It may be that these prices 
will be reduced. If so, Congress will 
not have to appropriate so much. 

It may have been observed that 
the Navy Department is steadily in- 
creasing its policy of fitting navy 
yards to build ships and making gov- 
ernment plants ready to manufac- 
ture large quantities of the muni- 
tions of war. For the first time in 
our history an award has been made 
to build three submarines in navy 
yards and destroyers in other 
yards. It is my purpose to fit every 
navy yard to construct naval craft. 
For this I have two reasons. One is 
that the government has invested 
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BY JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


many millions of dollars in these 
yards and unless this investment is 
utilized for new construction much 
of it is wasted. By building ships in 
these yards we increase the coun- 
try’s capacity for turning out ships. 
The second reason is that if the gov- 
ernment itself is prepared to con- 
struct naval craft, private shipbuild- 
ing companies desiring contracts 
must compete with government 
yards. 

Naval yards or establishments, 
however, must not only be able to 
build ships, but they should be 
equipped to manufacture a por- 
tion of all munitions of war. Take 
the manufacture of powder. A 
few years ago the government paid 
80 cents a pound to a private manu- 
facturer for making powder. After 
an investigation Congress fixed the 
price at 53 cents. In a short time the 
Navy will be manufacturing in its 
own plant at Indian Head all the 
powder it needs, at a cost of some- 
thing like 25 cents a pound. 

There is another reason why the 
Navy Department should be able to 
manufacture munitions of war. Such 
a policy would prevent effective agi- 
tation by those who make a profit 
by the manufacture of war supplies. 
The incentive of personal aggran- 
dizement by preparations for war 
should not be permitted to exist in 
the United States. 

The Navy Department is commit- 
ted to the policy outlined in the fore- 
going paragraphs. My recommenda- 
tions to Congress also include an 
appropriation to enable the Navy 
Department to manufacture its own 
armor plate. In Cleveland’s last ad- 
ministration Secretary Herbert rec- 
ommended the erection of an armor 
plate factory, but no action was 
taken. In 1900 the sum of $4,000,000 
was appropriated for a “factory for 
the manufacture of armor,” but the 
naval appropriation act declared that 
the Secretary of the Navy need not 
build the factory “provided such con- 
tracts (for armor plate) can be made 
at a price which in his judgment is 
reasonable and equitable.” No fac- 
tory was built. The price of armor 
plate in 1906 was $346 per ton. It 
jumped in 1907 to $420 per ton and 
the last competitive contract included 
the non-competitive prices of $425 
to $486 per ton. If the factory had 
been built in 1907, as Congress au- 
thorized, the government would have 
saved enough on armor plate to pay 
for the plant many times over. 

Another important need is for a 


projectile factory. Experience in 
Europe teaches that the Navy should 
not longer rely upon private manu- 
facturers for projectiles. We are 
now, for the first time, manufactur- 
ing three-inch and six-inch shells in 
three navy yards, and if Congress ap- 
proves we will erect a large factory 
which will turn out a large product of 
fourteen-inch armor-piercing shells, 
as well as the smaller projectiles. 

In order to provide a sufficient 
number of men to man the large 
number of ships which will be com- 
missioned in the near future, I have 
recommended an increase of 7500 
sailors, 2500 apprentice seamen, and 
1500 marines, or 11,500 men in all. 
This number, it is estimated, will 
enable us to keep in full commission 
all battleships under fifteen years of 
age, all destroyers and submarines 
under twelve years of age, one-half 
the number of cruisers, all the gun- 
boats, and the necessary auxiliaries 
for the fleet, as well as to provide 
adequate reserve complements for 
the remaining vessels of military 
value and for the shore stations. All 
of this accords with the recommen- 
dations of the General Board. 

The great majority of enlisted men 
must, as apprentice seamen, pass . 
thru the naval training stations, 
where they are taught the rudiments 
of education and undergo prelimi- 
nary training, lasting from four to 
six months, to prepare them for 
duties aboard ship. It has become 
necessary, therefore, to increase the 
number of apprentice seamen. 

There should be also an increase in 
the number of line officers to officer 
the ships soon to be commissioned, 
but as the Naval Academy is the 
only source of supply the increase 
recommended is in the midshipmen. 
Recommendations will be made to 
increase their number at the Acad- 
emy by not less than 250. 

The European war has shown the 
necessity for a skilled flying corps, 
whose members need not be experi- 
enced naval officers or educated as 
such, in view of which a special fly- 
ing corps, to which expert civilian 
flyers may be appointed, has been 
recommended for the naval organiza- 
tion. This would establish a field for 
service for the increasing number 
of competent aviators willing to join 
such an arm of the service who can- 
not and could not hope, under pre- 
vailing conditions, to do so unless 
they either enlisted in the Navy or 
graduated from the Naval Academy. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE ISOLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


HE personal relation of our 
President toward the public 
becomes more and more diffi- 
cult as time passes and the work of 
the position expands by reason of the 
growth of.the greatest office in the 
world. Even in Grover Cleveland’s 
time the pressure of visitors and of 
correspondence was slight as com- 
pared with that of today, when it 
has become a serious question how a 
President can receive the visitors he 
ought to, answer that part of his 
mail which requires personal ac- 
knowledgment, and still find time to 
peruse the mass of printed and type- 
written matter laid before him for 
information or for action. Senators, 
Congressmen, Cabinet members, dip- 
‘lomats must be seen, and newspaper 
men also. Distinguished visitors 
from other sections and other coun- 
tries. deem it almost their right to be 
received. 

Never again can Presidents. be as 
accessible as were Presidents Cleve- 
land and Harrison. Paul Lindau, the 
German novelist, tells how he was 
one day casually asked in Washing- 
ton by a friend of Mr. Cleveland’s if 
he would like to see the President. 
Eagerly accepting the invitation, he 
inquired whether he should not put 
on the dress-suit of European offi- 
cialdom or the frock coat of Amer- 
ican statesmanship. Being assured 
that this was not necessary, they 
walked to the White House, passing 
a single languid policeman, to be 
asked in at once to the secretary’s 
office. “You wish to see the Presi- 
dent? Walk right upstairs, please. 
You'll find him in his study.” In the 
next minute they were in the pres- 
ence of the ruler of the freest of na- 
tions. Lindau, who had seen the cere- 
monial of all the courts of Europe, 
declared that nothing in his life had 
impressed him ike this simplicity 
and openness, the absence of guards 
and chamberlains, aides-de-camp and 
flunkies. Those were surely the 
“good old days,” when it was easy 
for the centenarian from Thatcher’s 
Run, Chenango County, who had 
“shaken the hand of every President 
since Jefferson, sir,” to add still an- 
other White House memory to his 
collection. Had there been sightseers’ 
cars in those days, the President 
would probably have obliged by ap- 
pearing at the front door at 10.06 
every morning. 

Indubitably Mr. Roosevelt was the 
most skilled President in the tech- 
nique of his office, in that he could 
do with relatively little sleep, dispatch 
business with extraordinary speed, 
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Mr. Villard, the grandson of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, is one of 
the editors of the “New York 
Evening Post.” Since the war 
broke out he has spent a great 
deal of his time in Washington. 
There has probably been no jour- 
nalist in closer touch with the 
White House than he.—THE EDITOR. 




















and read with amazing rapidity. 

With Mr. Wilson the situation has 
been quite different. As Governor of 
New Jersey, like Governor Hughes 
in New York, he governed in the 
open. The door of his large office 
stood ajar; any one had access to 
him afid'any one could see how the 
business of state was being carried 
on., In. Washington the situation 
speedily changed; Mr. Wilson for 
one reason or another, either desired 
to alter this policy or found that he 
was compelled to, by the pressure of 
the situation. On top of everything 
came two long summers with Con- 
gress on his hands, during which 
much legislation of a highly impor- 
tant character was past by Congress, 
a good deal of it under pressure 
from the White House. 

Then there came his great per- 
sonal bereavement, so that during 
the first eight months of 1915 the 
President drew more and more into 
his shell, secluding himself to such 
an extent that on the occasion of his 
second visit to Cornish no one but 
the members of his family and im- 
mediate entourage crost his thresh- 
old for a period of twenty-five days, 
a happening that one must go far 
back in the Presidency to parallel. 
It is an open secret that Mr. Wilson 
welcomed this seclusion not only for 
the rest that it gave him, but for the 
opportunity to exercise and to motor, 
to reflect quietly, to dispose of much 
reading of documents, and to prime 
himself upon many questions besides 
the then pressing German issues. He 
was, of course, in touch with the 
White House at all hours by tele- 
phone and telegraph, while the mail- 
bags were heavy; but the happening 
appears the more remarkable when 
it is remembered that this took place 
in the middle of an international cri- 
sis of an importance only equaled a 
few times in our history. 

Now, one result of the Presi- 
dent’s growing isolation has been 
that his administration has suffered 
by reason of the fact that his subor- 
dinates in his own government have 
not been in close touch with him and 
have lacked that inspiration which 
inevitably comes when subordinates 


are brought into contact with the 
personality at the head, particularly 
when the personality is a Woodrow 
Wilson, one of the most entertaining 
and charming of men, who can fas- 
cinate or inspire whenever he 
chooses to make the effort. Looked at 
merely from the point of view of ad- 
ministrative efficiency, or of party 
loyalty, or of enthusing the youngest 
men to the future carrying on of the 
political principles for which Mr. 
Wilson stands, his isolation, however 
readily the reasons for it are under- 
stood, has done harm. Probably the 
President himself does not realize 
this—I am told by one who was his 
friend at Princeton and one of his 
best professors, that Mr. Wilson - 
showed the same tendency there to 
leave his teachers to themselves so 
far as their work went. Altho he was 
a good football coach in his time, he 
forgets now that a hearty slap on 
the back, a generous interest in what 
the other players are doing, helps to 
make a good team, whether on the 
football field, or when the game is 
the administration of the nation’s 
affairs. 

It is current gossip in Washington 
that the President has never talked 
to the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and has only met them 
officially at one of the deadly White 
House receptions. The wife of one of 
the most important officials in Wash- 
ington, who is today doing a singu- 
larly important piece of work for the 
Government, said to me: “The Presi- 
dent is a great figure, but not a per- 
sonality to us, because we never see 
him; we only met him once at a re- 
ception.” Upon Congressmen this 
failure to get in personal touch with 
the President bears particularly 
heavily. They are ambassadors from 
their communities to the seat of gov- 
ernment, and their clients picture 
them as in touch with the inmost se- 
crets of the White House. One Mid- 
dle Western Congressman, quite an 
important figure in the House, went 
to a fellow Representative who was 
supposed to have the President’s ear 
and begged for his aid in getting an 
interview. “In the two years the 
President has been here I have never 
met him,” he said. “Every time I go 
home the folks ask me what the 
President thinks about this or that. 
I have to lie and tell them what I 
think he is thinking or I’d lose my 
job. Now, I am going home for a 
long stay, and for the sake of my 
eternal soul I want to be able to say 
truthfully when I get home this 
time: ‘Oh, I saw the President the 
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other day and he said to me, “By the 
way, Smith, what do you think of 
our foreign affairs?”’” 

It is not surprizing, therefore, 
that the news of the President’s en- 
gagement to Mrs. Galt has caused 
heartfelt rejoicing in and about the 
White House. Among the party lead- 
ers the coming marriage is looked 


forward to as certain to help Presi- 
dent and party. Mrs. Galt, with her 
personal charm and friendliness, is 
counted upon to open up the White 
House, to entertain freely, and to let 
many people know just how winning 
the President really is. The first step 
toward the new policy is the aban- 
donment of Cornish as a summer 


home and the taking of the late John 
A. McCall’s house on the Jersey 
shore for a summer headquarters—a 
very necessary step for the conven- 
tion year, since Cornish is as inac- 
cessible as it is attractive, and quite 
unable to cope with visiting delega- 
tions of any size. 

New York City 


THE GARY PLAN IN NEW YORK 


ARY schools are work-study- 
(pints schools, They take 

their name from Gary, Indi- 
ana, a city of about 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, where William Wirt, superin- 
tendent of public schools, has made 
a successful trial of the plan for 
fifteen years. 

Mr. Wirt looks upon work and play 
as educational and almost of equal 
value with study. The school day is 
extended under the Gary plan. Some- 
times it is as long as seven hours. 
But time of teachers is not extended 
save that they do their correcting of 
papers and study planning in school 
instead of at home. 

In New York City, where the Gary 
plan has an added advantage,’‘since 
it instantly abolishes~part time, the 
board of estimate has appropriated 
$620,000 to extend the system to 
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other at fifty-minute intervals. All 
the grades above 5B are run on the 
departmental plan—that is, a sta- 
tionary teacher with constantly suc- 
ceeding classes, While the children 
of X school are at the three R’s in 
classrooms, the children of Y school 
are in workshops, auditoriums, 
school gardens, gymnasiums and 
playgrounds. By this means schools 
formerly overcrowded have an abun- 
dance of room. 

Under the Gary program pupils 
are in school 1800 minutes per week 
instead of 1275, the New York mini- 
mum. Of this 1800 minutes 1050 are 
devoted to the academic studies, 500 
to work, and 250 to activities in the 
auditorium. In recent regents’ exam- 
inations pupils of Gary schools have 
more than held their own in compar- 
ison with pupils from other schools. 


Mr. Wirt declares that if given a 
free hand with New York schools he 
could accommodate all the children 
in two-thirds or three-quarters of 
the present buildings, rejecting the 
unfit schoolhouses. What would be 
needed in order to make the change 
would be more workshops and more 
play facilities. The industrial and 
pre-vocational teaching is broad, in- 
cluding designing, millinery, dress- 
making and domestic science for the 
girls; cabinet making, pottery, black- 
smithing, printing and gardening for 
the boys, The troublesome religious 
instruction problem is disposed of in 
the Gary schools by allowing the 
children fifty minutes during each 
day in which they can go to what- 
ever religious instructor suits their 
parents. These instructors have no 
connection with the schools. 
Mayor Mitchel 





twelve public 
schools of the 
Bronx. It has 


already proved 
successful in the 
two overcrowd- 
ed schools, Pub- 
lic School No. 
45, Bronx, and 
Public School 
No. 89, Flat- 
bush, last year. 
These schools 
are split into 
duplicate schools 
called X and Y. 
All school fa- 
cilities in- 
cluding _class- 
rooms, play- 
grounds, work- 
shops, school 
gardens, audi- 
toriums,  play- 
rooms and gym- 
nasiums — are 
used all the time 
during _ school 
hours. Special 
teachers also 
are employed all 
day, one class 








and Comptroller 
Prender- 
gast have be- 
come converted 
to the Gary 
plan, and prin- 
cipals at whose 
schools it has 
been tried out 
are enthusiastic 
in its favor. 
The outlook is 
that it will be 
extended to cov- 
er the entire 
New York school 
system. It has 
been in success- 
ful operation in 
Swarthmore and 
Sewickley, Penn- 
sylvania; Troy, 
New York; Win- 
netka, Illinois; 
Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and 
Passaic, New 
Jersey. Within 
a year it has 
spread to hun- 
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MAKING POTTERY IS PART OF THE SCHOOL WORK 


dreds of towns. 
New York City 
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“FOREVER ENGLAND” 


Courtes} of John Lane, Publishers 


RUPERT BROOKE 


F all the verse that in Eng- 

land has been inspired by the 

Great War. one sonnet se- 
quence will live as the perfect ex- 
pression of the soul of a nation 
awakened to self-consciousness in 
the hour of its trial. The five son- 
nets of which it is composed were 
the work of one of the younger gen- 
eration of poets, a man of great per- 
sonal beauty, a lover of life, whose 
work, until the outbreak of the war, 
was pregnant with promise that had 
not quite attained fulfilment. At the 
outbreak of the war Rupert Brooke 
joined the force that was sent to re- 
lieve the beleaguered city of Ant- 
werp; he participated in the siege 
and in the subsequent retreat, re- 
turned to England to join a train- 
ing camp, and in February of this 
year sailed with the British Expedi- 
tionary Force bound for the Dar- 
danelles. He never reached there, 
however, for he died and was buried 
on the island of Lemnos, in the 
Aegean, on the twenty-third of 
April. 

His work, until August of last 
year, had been sensuous and passion- 
ate, but not always simple. His view 
of life had in it that epicureanism 
which we find in Horace and in the 
Elizabethans, but it was an epi- 
cureanism troubled by the indecision 
of youth, and by the intensity of 
spirit and of passion, of intellect and 
of emotion, that were continually at 
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warfare within him. He loved the 
beautiful things in life, the experi- 
ence of youth, and nature in her in- 
finite variety, and: 


“. .  . White plates 
clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, 
faery dust; 

Wet roofs beneath the lamp-light; the 
strong crust 

Of friendly bread; and many-tasting 


and cups, 


ood; 

Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke 
of wood; 

And radiant raindrops couching in cool 
flowers; 

And flowers themselves that 
thru sunny hours, 

Dreaming of moths that drink them 
under the moon”— 


sway 


and his earlier verse reflects this 
prodigality of the things of sense 
that he experienced in the life around 
him. He was fascinated by the con- 
crete, and in his verse dwelled 
for a time only upon those things 
that are either beautiful or hideous 
to see and hear, to taste, to smell, or 
to feel, and in the expression of 
such things he attained a rare degree 
of mastery in the manipulation of 
beautiful and vigorous language. He 
was too athletic both physically and 
spiritually, too much a lithe young 
animal in his joy for life, to be a 
decadent, and altho he described with 
loathsome accuracy the experience 
of sea-sickness in crossing the 
Channel, and the brutal sensuality 
evoked in the vulgar soul by music, 


he did so only because he loved all 
life indiscriminately, and felt that 
in its expression both the beautiful 
and the hideous must have a part. 
But chiefly two experiences drew 
him most, that of love, and that of 
nature, and of these he sang with 
subtle charm. In his love of both 
there is present that platonic pro- 
gression from the purely sensuous 
to the spiritual, the flood of emotion 
finding its resolution in a quietude 
of soul that he himself did not 
trouble to analyze. His love of wom- 
en was, perhaps, rather a love of 
woman, a love at first wholly sen- 
sual, rising beyond the vesture of 
the body to the experience of spirit 
that was felt rather than under- 
stood. The experience of nature was, 
for him, much the same, and this 
he has exprest with perfect beauty 
in the following stanzas, “Blue 
Evening”: 


“My restless blood lies now a-quiver, 
nowing that always, exquisitely, 
This April twilight on the river 

Stirs anguish in the heart of me. 


For the fast world in that rare glim- 


mer 
Puts on the witchery of a dream, 
The straight grey buildings, richly 
dimmer, 
The fiery windows, and the stream 


With willows leaning quietly over 
The still ecstatic fading skies . . . 
And all these, like a waiting lover, 
Murmur and gleam, lift lustrous 
eyes, 
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Drift ciose to me, and sideways bending 
Whisper delicious words. 
But I 
Stretch terrible hands, uncomprehend- 


Shaken with love; and laugh; and 
ery.” 

Above all else, he hated time and the 
forces of change which rob the body 
of its beauty, and many of his poems 
express the merciless horror of de- 
cay, the thought of which insidious- 
ly mars even the most perfect 
beauty. What wonder, then, that in 
his earlier verse the feeling is that 
of “carpe diem,” love of beauty dur- 
ing its brief life, with no thought 
for thought? For of thought he was, 
at first, afraid; life seemed too full, 
in its little moment, to lose aught 
by thinking, or by questioning the 
relative values of its significance. 

But this was but a passing phase. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, he was a 
platonist, believing that sensuous 
beauty is the index of something 
nobler, and that the resolution of all 
great emotion is in the spirit. There 
are poems in which he has exprest 
the desire for escape from life, for 
retreat, and quiet, and the opportun- 
ity to see life intellectually. And it 
is in these poems that he was pre- 


occupied with death, not as the de- 
stroyer of beauty, but as the release 
of the spirit into a life all its own. 
He had not found*himself, and he 
knew it, and in his verse there were 
indications of another and more 
serious mood, less troubled, less com- 
plex, and richer in its philosophy, 
when the war beat down upon the 
world, and engulfed all of Europe. 
And in those early days of horror, 
such days as “try men’s souls,” he 
matured in spirit, found himself, 
and in his verse exprest the calm, 
clear spirit with which the English 
have traditionally accepted the in- 
evitable. He went forth with a pre- 
monition of his own death, as many 
a soldier has gone, resigned, alert, 
keen for his duty to the tradition 
and the countryside that he had 
loved so passionately. He was, as he 
has written in the sonnet entitled 
“Peace,” thankful for the great hour 
that awakened him from sleeping, 
and “all the little emptiness of love” 
and that sent him forth with 


hi 


. hand made sure, clear eye, and 
sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness 
leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold 
and weary.” 


But the sonnet by which he will al- 
ways be known is “The Soldier,” a 
poem that in the simplicity of its 
beauty seems rather of the England 
of Elizabeth than of today, but that 
in its essential spirit expresses the 
soul of England as it has been since, 
when it was threatened by the Ar- 
mada, the consciousness of na- 
tionality first crystallized: 


“If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a for- 
eign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust con- 
cealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, 
made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her 
ways to roam, 
A body of England’s breathing English 


air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns 
of home. 


and thiah, this heart, all evil shed 


way, 
Pe ulse in the eternal mind, no less 
ives somewhere back the thoughts 
y England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy 
as her day 
And leeahaer, learnt of friends; and 
gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an Eng- 
lish heaven.” 
New York City 


WHAT NATIONALITY ARE SALOON-KEEPERS 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


CHANCELLOR OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY AND CHIEF DIRECTOR OF THE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


HE seaboard cities of the 

United States are especially 

cosmopolitan, and for that rea- 
son especially difficult to govern thru 
the machinery of American democ- 
racy. These difficulties cluster about 
the prevalence of lawlessness on the 
one hand and of corruption on the 
other. The centers of both,these evils 
are found in the saloons, which in 
turn constitute the open door to the 
sources of the “Red Plagues.” 

The following statistics in regard 
to the saloon business of San Fran- 
cisco are submitted for whatever 
they may be worth. Perhaps they il- 
lustrate the claim of Professor Miin- 
Sterberg that work against intemper- 
ance was started “as a result of Ger- 
man influence.” 

San Francisco is a seaboard city 
with a population of about 450,000 
(exclusive of suburbs), 416,912 in 
1910. It contains 2100 licensed sa- 
loons. Of these, 1161 are listed in the 
telephone directory of San Francis- 
co. About one-third of these bear 
noncommittal names, such as “Mag- 
nolia Bar,” “Live and Let Live,” 


“Fair Wind Saloon,” which give no 
clue as to the nationality of the pro- 
prietor. The others may be classified 
as to nationality of the name of the 
proprietor as follows: 


CE keg citceweupe eke 
eine osha aie 163 
British (English and Scotch 
PE «i. ¢eekdneus.s9 04 162 
Ee asa baie Wa ata Rane 76 
EE geecic'o ts See aaa eeneee 36 
Scandinavian ......--++... 31 
Slavic (Russian, Serbian, 
FEUMOATIGR) oo cccccecess 13 
GEE Floss ve gacaandens 9 
EE Sieg Sis vaee Gee keane 8 
POD vines sees cwaes 6 
a eee 5 
NE ig 6-00 abbeee anaes 3 
Unclassified — eneutn Saws eaee 402 
MEE  Sasiasins saci hacaetau 1171 


Among the names recorded as 
British there is a certain element of 
doubt, since English and Irish names 
are to some extent interchanged. It 
is also a common practise for Slavs 
and Portuguese with long or difficult 
names to adopt an English substi- 
tute. I know an Anderson and a Clark 
who are Portuguese, a Larkin who is 


Russian, and I know of a Russian 
named Nelson. 

The smaller establishments, not 
listed on the telephone, are doubtless 
mainly foreign, that is, not Ameri- 
can (British). 

It is understood that a large per- 
centage of the saloons are owned by 
the brewers. The nationality of the 
brewers of San Francisco as revealed 
by the telephone directory is as 
follows: 


ND osc acncabaceianece 18 
IES Feats a istimiaipdreaiatnans ex 11 
7 ae ere ee 1 

30 


The wholesale liquor dealers are as 
follows: 


RR ahora a Doe an eth li 42 
American (British) ......... 17 
EY aco diute'a cuba Hain da aie 6 
SS eae 6 
MEE éb4A ci ckudnewnsae*oars 5 
ETRY Se er 1 
| ee rere ee 1 
eer 8 
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Draw your own conclusions. 
Stanford University, California 
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A South American Hobo 

Santiago, capital of Chile, is the 
home of the roto Chileno, or broken 
Chilian, most picturesque and unique 
of hoboes. The name is a byword in 
South America, and as far as that con- 
tinent is concerned he is a unique type. 
We find rich people everywhere, and 
poor people everywhere, but in no other 
South American country but Chile do 
we find this good-natured, serviceable, 
deceitful, ragged, drunken,. criminal 
species of tramp. He earns a liveli- 
hood by begging, doing odd jobs and 
thieving; the last is his mainstay; in 
his hands stealing has become a fine 
art. The Chileans have a saying that 
he will steal your socks without touch- 
ing your boots. A long, jointed wire 
with a hook at the end is his favorite 
tool. If a window on the street is left 
unguarded he will, with this simple 
contrivance, successfully remove from 
the interior everything but the heavy 
furniture. 








A Society of Star-Gazers 


It is not often that you can go out 
in your own backyard and do research 
work for which a great university is 
waiting. But if you have a three-inch 
telescope, or larger, you can codperate 
with volunteer observers scattered over 
the country and contribute your own 
share to the astronomical records of 
the Harvard College Observatory, not 
to mention helping to solve one of the 
baffling problems of astronomy. 

The American Association of Vari- 
able Star Observers is finding out how 
variable stars behave. It has not very 
many members, but since it began work 
in October, 1911, it has made and re- 
ported no less than 43,000 observations. 
Professor E. C. Pickering, director of 
the Observatory at Cambridge, is glad 
to receive this free-will offering to his 
records and has endorsed the Society’s 
activity. He declares that this is the 
most practical service the amateur 
astronomer can give. 

This is the way of it. On a chart 
furnished by the observatory and 
showing the region of the sky that is 
being studied are a number of com- 
parison stars—constant stars which 
are ticketed with the degree of bright- 
ness which they show, their photomet- 
ric magnitudes, if you like that better. 
The observer decides which two of 
these are nearest in degree of bright- 
ness to the variable he is studying— 
the one brighter, the other fainter— 
and then estimates from these two just 
how bright the variable is. After these 
observations have been made repeatedly 
a curve is drawn to show the changes 
in magnitude of the variable. These 
fluctuations show every conceivable 
sort of eccentricity and irregularity, 
so that the study is far from mo- 
notonous. 

Codperative observation works beau- 
tifully in such a case, for local bad 
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A TALENTED TRAMP 


weather affects only a part of the group 
of students, and others are always at 
the glass, so that the records are con- 
tinuous. Once a month they are gath- 
ered together and reported in Popular 
Astronomy, by Dr. William Tyler Ol- 
cott, leader of the society. 

It will take hundreds of thousands 
of observations to solve the puzzle of 
the variable stars, and the job of tak- 
ing them is a bigger and more impor- 
tant one than amateurs can generally 
engage in with so little difficulty. 








Taking No Chances 


The French Minister of War has or- 
dered posters to be placed in all the 
railway carriages, trains and omni- 
buses warning the people that the 
enemy does not always fight in the 
open. “Do not talk, be careful, enemy 
ears are listening,” is the caution he 
gives to France. It is a rather signif- 
icant retort to Germany’s widespread 
and efficient system of espionage. 
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MUM’S THE WORD 


When Street Meets Street 

The Municipal Art Society of New 
York City believes in killing two birds 
with one stone. So it encourages archi- 
tects to turn their attention to the vari- 
ous problems which the growth of a 
big city creates and then brings the 
solutions they discover to the municipal 
authorities. 

A Street Crossing Competition—not 
the ordinary rush hour duel of vehicle 
and pedestrian in which every New 
Yorker is more or less adept—but a 
prize contest for the “best architectural 
solution of the intersection of an ave- 
nue and a street” was one of their 
latest enterprises. 

From the 185 designs submitted a 
committee of judges, headed by Mr. 
Goodrich, Consulting Engineer of New 
York City, chose nine which combined 
satisfactorily both practical and artis- 
tic demands. 

The design which was awarded first 
prize was a tunnel construction. It 
caused the least possible damage to 
surrounding real estate, merely cutting 
off the four corners of nearby build- 
ings and in return leaving free a plot 
in the middle which the city could 
either use or turn into cash. 

The success of this competition in 
arousing keen interest in a pressing 
problem makes it probable that the So- 
ciety will each year hereafter hold 
similar prize competitions. 








Charity Permanent Yet Flexible 


Those who desire to make gifts of a 
charitable character, or to leave money 
in trust for charitable uses, but are in 
doubt as to the method by which their 
purpose can best be accomplished, 
should be informed concerning a plan 
devised by the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, an excellent institu- 
tion of its kind, which has been in busi- 
ness forty years and holds in trust or 
as executor about $27,000,000. The 
company has established a Permanent 
Charity Fund; which must commend it- 
self to those who feel that if they leave 
money for a definite charitable pur- 
pose, the changing conditions of a 
future that cannot be foreseen may 
lessen the usefulness of the gift, or that 
if they leave it to a charitable institu- 
tion, the condition of that institution 
may suffer in the course of time by rea- 
son of unwise or incompetent manage- 
ment. 

In this Permanent Charity Fund, the 
company agrees to hold forever, in 
trust, such sums or property as may be 
given to it, and the income is to be dis- 
tributed annually for the promotion of 
such charitable purposes, and the aid 
of such organizations, as shall be re- 
garded as the most deserving by a com- 
mittee of seven citizens. The members 
of this committee are to be men and 
women well informed concerning the 
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charitable needs 





of the community. 
No one who holds 
political office or 
who seeks such 
office is eligible, 
and there must 
be not more than 
two of the same 
religious denomi- 
nation or sect. 
The members are 
to be selected as 
follows: one by 
the Judge of the 
Probate Court of 
Suffolk County, 
one by the Chief 
Justice of Bos- 
ton’s Municipal 
Court, one by the 
local judge of the 
United States 





{ 





utes, the liquid, 
observed with the 
ultra -microscope, 
takes on the char- 
acteristic aspect 
of a colloidal so- 
lution. The dif- 
ferent metals and 
solvents present 
very different 
phenomena. _Sil- 
ver, copper, tin 
and lead pulver- 
ize very rapidly, 
while platinum, 
aluminum, and 
cadmium show 
little or no pul- 
verization. 
Svedberg is 
now engaged in 
further _investi- 








Janet M. Cummings 


District Court, 
one by the At- 
torney General of Massachusetts, and 
three by the company. 

Gifts will be accepted from donors 
who name some particular purpose to 
be promoted or some particular char- 
itable organization to be assisted, but 
with an understanding that a change 
will be made whenever, in the opinion 
of five-sevenths of the committee, new 
conditions make such a use of the in- 
come no longer truly in accord with 
the donor’s wishes, or unwise or im- 
practicable. Thus the flexibility of the 
fund will be preserved, and it will keep 
pace with progressing and changing 
needs. The company will also accept 
gifts from those who desire to provide 
annuities from the income and to have 
it devoted to charity after the termina- 
tion of the annuities, when the income 
will be subject to the rules governing 
distribution of the Fund’s income. 








Dogs of War 


One hundred and six dogs, famous 
thruout Alaska for their prowess in 
the races, were recently purchased in 
Nome, Alaska, by Lieutenant Rene 
Haas of the French Army for service 
at the front in Alsace. The Alaska dog 
has long been recognized as a superior 
draught animal. Dogs from Alaska 
were used by Stefansson and by Cap- 
tain Amundsen in their expeditions. 

The line of dogs were driven thru 
Nome by Lieutenant Haas, assisted by 


OFF TO THE WAR 


Alex “Scotty” Allen, thrice winner of 
the world-famous. “all Alaska sweep- 
stakes,” the 400-mile “dog derby” of 
the North. The dogs are now being 
transported by steamer from Nome to 
Seattle, Washington, thence they will 
go to Quebec, Canada, from which 
point they again take steamer for 
France. This line of dogs constitutes 
the largest team of dogs ever driven in 
the North. 








Pulverizing Metal by Light 


That the ultraviolet ray acts curious- 
ly on metals, causing them under cer- 
tain circumstances to throw off clouds 
of tiny particles, was discovered some 
years ago by Lenard and Wolf. Appar- 
ently the ray, by its impact, is able to 
shatter the surface layer of the metal 
into fine dust. This fact has been utilized 
by Svedberg, the Swedish scientist, 
who has just received the Nobel Prize, 
in the production of what are known as 
colloidal solutions—mixtures of solid 
and liquid not quite as intimate as per- 
fect solutions, and yet more so than 
when the pulverized matter is simply 
floating or suspended in the fluid. 

The surface of the metal that is to 
be pulverized must be cleaned of all 
adherent oxid. It is then placed in a 
flat vessel containing the solvent and 
is exposed to radiation from a quartz- 
glass mercury lamp placed only a few 
centimeters away. After a few min- 


gation which will 
bring out the im- 
portance of the 
electric charge of the metal to be pul- 
verized and incidentally may perhaps 
serve to elucidate the mechanism of 
photographic reactions. 








The Soldier’s Daily Ration 


In one respect at least the prepared- 
ness of the United States Army has 
reached the highest point of efficiency. 
A scientific dietary, designed to fur- 
nish the necessary energy in the most 
compact and convenient form, has been 
carefully worked out: bacon, 12 ounces 
(or fresh meat, 20 ounces); bread, 18 
ounces; beans, 2.4 ounces; potatoes, 20 
ounces; prunes or preserves, 1.28 
ounces; coffee, 1.12 ounces; sugar, 3.2 
ounces; evaporated milk, 5 ounces; 
vinegar, 0.16 gill; salt, 0.64 ounce; pep- 
per (black), 0.04 ounce; lard, 0.64 
ounce; butter, 0.5 ounce. Of this ra- 
tion, just a portion is carried indivi- 
dually by the soldier; the rest, such 
as butter, lard, pepper, syrup, etc., are 
given in bulk to the companies and 
then distributed to the men at meal- 
time. 

In the United States Army the sol- 
diers are furnished distilled. water to 
drink, an ingenious sterilizing and dis- 
tilling apparatus being mounted on an 
Army wagon and carried everywhere 
along with the troop, and supplying 
sufficient absolutely pure water for 
every soldier’s needs. 
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FOOD FOR FIGHTING 

















A STORY OF JAPANESE LOYALTY 


Y grand-aunt died on the 
Mest of July at the age of 

seventy-five, as a handmaid to 
one of the former feudal lords (or 
daimyo), whom she served continu- 
ously during sixty years, devoting 
her whole life and sacrificing all her 
happiness. 

A few years after she began to 
serve as a handmaid, Japan fell into 
the period of the political disorder 
and revolution in 1865-7. Her lord 
took the side of the Shogunate, and, 
being defeated in the battle, was 
forced to make an escape for life. 
She followed the lord and his wife, 
bearing their baby on her back, as is 
the custom of Japan. She walked 
many miles of the country roads with 
them and cooked the meals for them 
with the baby still on her back. 

After the peace was restored the 
lord’s family was not quite happy. 
The estate being decreased, his finan- 
cial condition was not as good as be- 
fore. Moreover, he had some bad sub- 
jects, who robbed him of the greater 
part of his small estate and made 
him quite poor, perhaps poorer than 
a common salaried Government offi- 
cial. 

To add to this disaster, his son 
was not quite wise, being grown up 
during years of social disorder and 
family calamity, and his daughter 
was very weak. 

My aunt served her master and 
mistress during all these miserable 
years, only getting one dollar a 
month. 

My aunt seemed to think nothing 
of herself and her happiness. Her 
thoughts and cares were always di- 
rected to her master and his family, 
and it was really her greatest happi- 
ness to make her master’s family 
happy. 

She was giyen only a few days’ 
vacations during the whole year; but 
she did not like to spend even those 
days wholly to her own purposes. 

About ten years ago, when she was 
sixty-five years old, her master the 
lord and his wife died successively, 
but she continued to serve the heir 
after that time. 

It was the first time in her life 
that, at this period of time, she was 
given one month’s vacation to visit 
her sister, i. e., my grandmother, 
who lived 300 miles away from her. 
She was so very glad to visit my 
grandmother (for they did not see 
each other for fifty years since my 
grandmother was’ married) that I 
thought she would find one month’s 
vacation quite too short. But after 
the lapse of about ten days with my 
grandmother, she could no more 
spend the days for her own pleasure, 
because she could not help thinking 
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Nothing is more difficult than to 
understand the psychology of an- 
other race; yet at times nothing is 
more important. It is very impor- 
tant that we Americans under- 
stand how our neighbors on the 
west think and feel, but this is 
extraordinarily difficult, because 
the Japanese have developed their 
racial character in isolation from 
the rest of the world and we are 
ignorant of their lamguage and 
literature. 

There has come to us in the form 
of a personal letter a human docu- 
ment of the highest value since it 
reveals to us, as no outsider could, 
one of the fundamental traits of 
the Japanese character; that is, 
loyalty. The writer, a Japanese 
traveling in this country, evidently 
remains sufficiently in sympathy 
with the sentiment to appreciate 
it, yet he realizes how strange it 
seems to us. Doubtless loyalty such 
as this and, from our point of 
view, so excessive, will die out 
gradually with the disappearance 
of the feudal regime which 
trained it, but the impress upon 
the Japanese character will con- 
tinue indefinitely and will be a 
great source of strength to the 
nation.—THE EDITOR. 




















of her master’s house, how they are 
spending these days, or whether they 
don’t feel inconvenient without her, 
etc. And tho she was very glad to 
be with my grandmother, her love 
for her master’s house prevailed, and 
at last she decided to go back after 
the lapse of two weeks. 

Every kind of nice cakes and fruits 
presented to her by her relatives and 
friends she did not taste herself first, 
but gave it to her master and his 
family first, and if they found them 
very nice she was exceedingly glad, 
more glad than when she found them 
nice herself. . 

At the death of her old master and 
mistress she was quite old, her hair 
became white, and her body was 
leaning forward. All her relatives ad- 
vised her to retire and spend her re- 
maining years at leisure, in which 
case there were many relatives to 
support her. But she said: “I get up 
every morning earlier than any other 
maids, make fires, and work im the 
kitchen, and sweep the room after- 
ward. I take charge of the household 
matters, and make every effort to 
economize the living expenses of the 
lord. 

“I get one dollar (two yen) every 
month without ever being made any 
increase during my whole life. I don’t 
believe that today’s young girls, who 
know what is the proper reward for 
their work and who easily go away if 


the work or reward is not satisfac- 
tory, can do the same work as I am 
doing now, even tho my body is bend- 
ing forward, and I can no more do 
any hard work. If I retire and there 
comes another maid, I am sure she 
can do no good to my lord’s house- 


hold.” 


Thus she worked as faithfully as 
before, never showing any change of 
her loyalty and love toward her mas- 
ter’s house during these sixty years, 
till at last she fell sick in the end of 
June and died a few days later. 

To an American eye, or even to a 
modern Japanese eye, she might seem 
quite foolish. Her work did not pay 
at all if the law of labor and wages 
(Leistung und Gegenleistung) were 
to be applied. But she did not want 
any reward for her labor. Her whole 
heart was love, loyalty, devotion and 
sacrifice to her master. “First seek 
the kingdom of God and its right- 
eousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” She first sought 
loyalty to her master’s house and did 
not care about herself, and she could 
live without any lack or any surplus 
during her whole life, and died with- 
out leaving any penny after her. 

I cannot say that every Japanese 
has the same loyal feeling to his mas- 
ter as my aunt had; no, I rather write 
to you about her because she is a 
rare type of loyalty. But I believe 
the loyalty of every Japanese to 
the Emperor is at least typified 
by her case. A Japanese sacrifices 
his life and everything to the Em- 
peror, not because the Emperor 
was very kind to him, nor because 
the law of Japan demands it, but be- 
cause the Emperor is our divine head 
and master. To a Japanese, there is 
no individual life at all when he must 
sacrifice himself for the cause of the 
Emperor. 

I do not believe that it is always in 
harmony with the will of God to sac- 
rifice one’s self to this master with- 
out judging its righteousness or 
wrongness. If we follow always the 
will of God we are sure that we must 
sometimes stand against our master. 
But there are very few who can fol- 
low God with all their heart, and 
with all their spirit and mind. The 
majority of people follow God on one 
side and follow their own selfish de- 
sires on the other. They are serving 
two masters. If we compare those 
half-Christian and half-heathen peo- © 
ple with those Japanese loyal men 
who have no individual existence of 
their own, I find much more loveli- 
ness and sincerity in the latter, tho 
some traces of ignorance are mingled 
in them. 

This is what I felt at the report of 
my loyal aunt’s death. 
































BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


A SUGGESTIVE LIST 


aa T is not by chance that Christ- 
‘oaeaimas has come to be the book 
a Biseason par excellence. For 
rat Ke Gh books make the best of presents 

Ss ey | for various reasons. They can 

rs best convey that sympathy of 
p\itaste which is the basis of 
friendship and affection. They 
SSS are useful, but not too useful; 
the true present is something we are glad to get 
but do not have to have. They do not fade like 
flowers or mortgage room-space like furniture. 
They are issued in such variety that: the danger 
of duplication is small. They are issued at all prices, 
so the poorest can afford to buy the best of litera- 
ture and the richest can find opportunity for the 
display of his liberality. 

When these advantages began to be generally 
realized there appeared in response to the demand 
a peculiar type of “gift book,” which was made, 
first; to sell and second, to give away and was not 
good for anything else. The “gift book,” pure and 
simple, defeated its purpose, for having little or 
no intrinsic value. it became merely a bulky and ex- 
pensive form of Christmas card, so it has declined 
in favor in recent years, altho it is not yet alto- 
gether extinct. The publishers have found it ad- 
visable to bring out at this season not merely their 
most handsome and expensive, but also their most 
valuable works, books of history, biography, science 
and philosophy, as unlike the old-fashioned: “gift 
book” as possible. It would indeed be better for the 
bookseller, as well as the book reviewer, if the trade 
were more evenly distributed thruout the year in- 







stead of being congested at Christmas; but so long 
as most people confine their book buying to this 
season, it is a good thing to have published at one 
time the best books of all kinds. 

But it is most appropriate that a book chosen 
as a present, however cheap in price, should have 
a touch of elegance and beauty, sufficient at least 
to throw it into the class of the luxuries instead of 
the necessities of every day. So we find the Christ- 
mas season brings out especially books on art in 
all its various phases, as well as volumes of travels, 
which lend themselves to extra illustration. This, 
too, is the time when we can renew our acquaint- 
ance with the best books of the past or call them 
to the attention of the rising generation. Reprinted 
in various attractive forms and illustrated by the 
newer printing processes, these choice works of the 
older literature reappear as rightful rivals of the 
debutantes of the season. Then come, most abun- 
dant of all, the books for children and young people, 
from untearable and uneatable nursery rimes to 
tales of college life. 

Such is the array of books placed before the 
puzzled purchaser at the holiday season. It is with 
the hope of assisting him in his selection that the 
following pages are written. The new books are so 
numerous that we cannot discuss them at such 
length as we should like, we cannot even mention 
all that are sent to us. But we have picked out some 
of those that seemed to us most worth while and 
given brief suggestions as to their scope and value, 
which we hope will be of assistance to our readers. 
We bid all welcome to our annual booklovers’ re- 
ception, and now proceed to introduce the lions. 














PAINTERS AND ILLUSTRATORS 

Curators and dealers shake their 
heads sadly this year when one pene- 
trates to the sacred corners of library 
and shop in search of fresh art folios 
and quartos from France and Ger- 
many. The art periodicals of Germany 
have not stopped publication as have 
those of France, but the books that 
have come to us from their presses 
bear dates a year or more old. From 
England comes more recent work, main- 
ly that of illustrators, but among the 
few books is a-monograph by J. R. 
Eyre on Leonardo da Vinci’s “Mona 
Lisa.” This is a brief for the authentic- 
ity of the Isleworth “Mona Lisa,” now 
hung for safe keeping in our Boston 
Museum. It is advanced that this is the 
original picture, that of the Louvre the 
second. Leonardo’s custom was to make 
two studies for every painting, and the 
description of that owned by the Gia- 
conda family, and the likeness of Ra- 
phael’s memory sketch of this to the 
Isleworth picture rather than to that of 
the Louvre, are the main strands in the 
argument which is strengthened by re- 
productions of the two paintings and 
the sketch. 

Another book of art criticism, illus- 
trated by many reproductions in black 
and white and several in color, is Mod- 
ern Painting, W. L. Huntington’s ex. 


planation of the underlying meaning 
and aim of the new schools, the Cu- 
bists, Futurists, Synchonists. Of the 
moderns himself, he writes with an 
earnestness and clarity that attracts 
even the skeptical conservative. 
Arthur Davison Ficke, the author of 
“Twelve Japanese Painters,” a series 
of poems inspired by.certain Japanese 
color prints, has now produced a prac- 
tical guide for collectors in Chats on 
Japanese Prints. Inasmuch as_ he 
brought to his task expert knowledge, 
as well as a poet’s enthusiasm, and in- 
corporated in his account the consider- 
able amount of new information con- 
cerning several of the leading painters 
of the Ukioye School that has been un- 
earthed in the last ten or fifteen years, 
since the treatises of Strange, Von 
Seidlitz and Fenollosa were issued, 
his book may unhesitatingly be pro- 
nounced the fullest and best handbook 
on the subject that has yet been pub- 
lished in English. He is master of a 
style of unusual clearness, distinction 
and charm; the story he tells of the 
development, flowering and decline of 
this unique branch of art makes, for 
the student or collector of Ukioye, 
more fascinating reading than the best 
of contemporary novels. To his excel- 
lent historical sketch of the whole 
school of the print designers Mr. Ficke 


appends a final chapter on “The Col- 
lector,” which is filled with wholesome 
advice and sound sense. 

Ancient oriental sculptural art is 
well set forth by the multitude of fine 
photographs in Morris Jastrow’s vol- 
ume on the Civilization of Babylonia 
and Assyria and The Magic of Jewels 
and Charms comes surely in part also 
from the East. This is another of Dr. 
Kunz’s authoritative and rightly sump- 
tuous books on precious stones. Their 
beauty and charm are set forth in a 
wealth of illustrations; cuts set in the 
text, often of quaint figures, and repro- 
ductions of ancient prints and paint- 
ings in doubletone and color, some of 
these remarkable in their rendering of 
light and tint. 

The most serious American contri- 
bution to art is the volume in the 
Graphic Art Series, Lithographs and 
Lithographers, by Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
nell. Lithography lent itself so speed- 
ily to mechanical processes that as a 
direct art, that of printing from the 
artist’s drawing without the interven- 
tion of the engraver, it has hardly had 
its due, altho the present work is by 
no means its only defender, since be- 
sides the essay of Dr. Weitenkampf in 
Die Graphischen Kiinste of Vienna 
there are admirable chapters on this 
subject in both “How to Appreciate 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Bird’s Fountain 
By The Baroness von Hutten, author of “Pam,” “Sharrow,” etc. 
The story of a beautiful woman who, bored with the 
monotony of her existence, seeks relief from life’s grayness 
in the society of a man whose past is unknown to her, but 
whose charm of manner has fascinated her to infatuation. 
In a moment of clearer vision she realizes how near she has 
come to the complete annihilation of her own happiness, 
and the outcome of her awakening is exquisitely pictured 
in this strong story, of a truant love. 12mo, cloth, $1.35 net. 


Thankful’s Inheritance 


By Joseph C. Lincoln, author of “Cap’n Warren’s Wards,” etc. 
A haunted house full of creaks and groans and stealthy, mysterious mid- 
night visitors makes the whole population of Cape Cod sit up o’ nights. 
Little Dan Cupid even takes a hand in the matter and despite the terrors of 
ghosts and “such” a real old-fashioned romance develops in which pathos 
and humor are combined in true Lincoln style. Illustrated by H. M. Brett. 


$1.35 net. 
Rags 
By Edith Barnard Delano, author of “The Land of Content,” etc. 
“Rags” is the name of a dear little ragged’ waif of a Montana mining camp, 
and this is the story of how she came to love the disinherited nephew of 
an old Eastern banker who had been her mother’s sweetheart years before. 
Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


The Passionate Crime 


By E. Temple Thurston, author of “The Open Window,” “The City of 
Beautiful Nonsense,” etc. 
The romance of Anthony Sorel and Anna Quartermaine as told by the 
simple country folk of old Ireland, whose quaint superstitions and vivid 
imaginings imbue the story with Celtic glamor, and the strange elusive 
inspiration of the Irish mountainside. Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Three Score and Ten 

By Amelia E. Barr, author of “All the Days of My Life,” etc. 

A book of optimism for old people. Mrs. Barr has written 
this book for those whose youth is but a memory, and she 
has packed it full to the brim with good cheer. A delight- 
ful volume for gift purposes. $1.50 net. 


The Boy Scouts’ Year Book 


Published under the Supervision of the Editorial Board of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 
The biggest boys’ book of the year. Full of interesting 
stories and articles by the writers the boys like best. Over 
100 pictures, 20 photographs, and 2 colored plates. It is 
just the thing for the boys’ Christmas gift. 
8vo, cloth, decorated cover, $1.50 net. 














Forty Years in Constantinople 
The Recollections of Sir Edwin Pears, 1873-1915 
This is unquestionably one of the most important and timely books of the year. 
A history of modern Constantinople, its people and events, by the greatest living 
authority. ith numerous illustrations. $5.00 net. 


Isles of Spice and Palm 


By A. Hyatt Verrill, author of “Porto Rico, Past and Present” 
A book for the fireside traveler dealing with one of the most delightful spots 
on earth—the Lesser Antilles. It is not a Baedeker or guide book, but it 
answers the purpose of both, for it contains just the information the visitor 
to the islands may need. Profusely illustrated from photographs. $1.25 net. 


The People’s Government 
By David Jayne Hill, Formerly Ambassador to Germany 


A handbook on the relationship of the citizen to the State, which will be of 


special interest to all students, librarians, business men, lawyers, teachers, and 
oom. Dr. Hill’s standing as an authority on international law and diplo- 
matic history is proverbial, and in this book he incorporates much informing 
material that will go a long way toward the solution of many of the vexing 


problems now trying the leading men of the nation. 


The Book of Stars 
By A: Frederick Collins, author of ““The Book of Wireless” ; 
This book has been written with the sole idea of showing the boy or girl how to 
become familiar with the sun, moon and stars without any previous knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies. It is so complete that the fascinating study of astron- 
omy may be followed without the aid of 2 teacher. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 




















Send for New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Christmas 


D.APPLETON AND. COMPANY, Publishers, New York 

















Prints” and “American Graphic Art.” 
Mrs. Pennell’s historical essay has re- 
ceived additions since its appearance 
in 1898, and Mr. Pennell’s chapters on 
methods are authoritative, since they 
are by one skilled in the craft. With 
the exception of the extraordinarily 
poor Sargent reproduction the illus- 
trations are excellent and show the 
possibilities of the lithograph, from 
Harding’s splendid tree and Piloty’s 
Boar Hunt, full of action, to the beau- 
tiful examples of portraiture by Ga- 
varni and Van Veth. The costlier edi- 
tions of this work contain three litho- 
graphs by Mr. Pennell, and his Pic- 
tures from the Land of Temples, also 
just published, is a collection from the 
lithographs that he made in Greece. 
What most imprest him in this land, 
as he saw it for the first time, was the 
setting of the buildings in their rela- 
tion to the landscape. These effects he 
has striven to convey, and for the most 
part with admirable success. 

Frank Brangwyn and Mr. Sparrow 
chose a fascinating subject for their 
collaboration in The Book of Bridges. 
The pictures in black and white are 
vigorous and the color work full of 
variety and suggestiveness. There are 
Chinese, Indian, Persian bridges, be- 
sides of course such romantic construc- 
tions as the Alcantara at Toledo, the 
Roman bridges of Italy and the medi- 
eval military bridges of France. In 
the Fountains of Papal Rome one looks 
for pictures fully as rich in imagina- 
tive suggestion, or else of practical 
accuracy. But Rudolph Ruzicka, who 
illustrates Mrs. Charles MacVeagh’s 
essay, here makes of wood engraving 
a sort of hieroglyph, in which tho the 
meaning of the symbolic dots and 
dashes is fairly clear, one gets no sense 
of either reality or vision. 

In the little book, New York Scenes 
—A Series of Wood Engravings in 
Colour, issued to its members by the 
Grolier Club, Mr. Ruzicka has done 
much more delicate and imaginative 
work. These cuts are made after the 
fashion of the Japanese block printing, 
with a different block to each color; so 
cut, however, as to print across the 
grain instead of with it as in the Jap- 
anese prints. The most effective of 
these are of High Bridge in the 
snow, the blues and grays of which 
give a fine sense of cold and silence, 
and of the mists swathing Queensboro 
Bridge. 

As we turn the leaves of the folio 
Peter Pan, we are thankful that Ar- 
thur Rackham could stay in his Hamp- 
stead studio thru this heavy year. 
Here is play for all his whimsical 
humor and original color, and he has 
used them generously in such pictures 
as that of the quarrel of the fairies 
and the birds, and Peter Pan’s inter- 
view with Solomon Crow, the mice 
squatting at the tree foot. What will 
give a wider pleasure, however, are his 
pictures for Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
If there should prove to be any more 
popular holiday publication than this 
we would like to see it! Possibly 
Scrooge himself is a bit fantastically 
long fingered, but one cannot cavil after 
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seeing Bob Cratchit sliding down Corn- 
hill and the ghosts floating by Scrooge’s 
window. Instead we only wish there 
were a picture of Scrooge ordering the 
Cratchits’ goose! 

There is equally delightful humor, 
tho of quite another sort, in Maxfield 
Parrish’s drawings for the Knicker- 
bocker History of New York. Serious 
minded citizens these, enjoying their 
pipes together on the cover, yet 
neither worthy Warden Schoonmaker 
nor good St. Nicholas himself, nor any 
of the other quaint self-satisfied per- 
sonages that figure in the pages, see 
anything funny in themselves or their 
neighbors. Printed in sepia, mounted 
on heavy terra-cotta paper, these 
drawings make this one of the most 
attractive of the season’s reprints. 

Stephen Gwynn’s Some Famous Cit- 
ies of Ireland contains one picture we 
should know as Hugh Thomson’s, 
that of the urchin holding back the 
herd of cattle. This might, for its char- 
acteristically humorous line work, have 
come from the pages of “Old Coaching 
Days.” But these other fair-tinted land- 
scapes and soft black and whites, like 
wash drawings, tho refined, and pleas- 
ing, and no doubt giving the note of 
the Irish scenery, have not, for his old 
admirers, the distinctive quality of 
Hugh Thomson. 

Two sets of drawings by Lester G. 
Hornby are out this year. The first are 
published in Old Concord, Allen 
French’s pleasant book on the Amer- 
ican Mecca. Drawn in the artist’s re- 
served style, they well express the 
somewhat rigid New England village. 
The second group is in Paris Reborn, 
by H. A. Gibbons, a book already re- 
viewed in these columns. But the pic- 
tures deserve a word to themselves. 
The grayish tint of the paper on which 
several are printed gives a depth and 
softness of tone lacking in the usual 
yellow ground, and as one studies 
these, from that of the Rheims Cathe- 
dral, etched just before its mutilation, 
to the lively sketches of the streets of 
Paris, one sees why specimens of Mr. 
Hornby’s work have been bought by 
the national museums in several coun- 
tries besides our own. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa,” by J. R. 

Eyre. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. Modern 

Painting, by Willard Huntington Wright. 

John Lane Co. $2.50. Japanese Prints, by 

Arthur Davidson Ficke. Frederick A. Stokes 

& Co. $2. The Civilization of Babylonia and 

Assyria, by Morris Jastrow. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott & Co. $6. The Magic of Jewels 

and Charms, by G. F. Kunz. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. $5. Lithography and 

Lithographers, by Elizabeth Robbins Pennell 

and Joseph Pennell. The Macmillan Co. $4.50. 

Pictures in the Land of Temples, by Joseph 

Pennell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

$1.25. The Book of Bridges, by Walter Shaw 

Sparrow, il. by Frank Brangwyn. John Lane 

Co. $6. Fountains of Papal Rome, by Mrs. 

Charles MacVeagh, il. by Rudolph Ruzicka. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. New York 

Scenes, a Series of Wood Engraving in Colour, 

by Rudolph Ruzicka. The Grolier Club. $25. 

Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, il. by 

Arthur Rackham. Brentano. $15. A Christmas 

Carol, by Charles Dickens, il. by Arthur Rack- 

ham. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Knickerbocker History of New York, by Wash- 

ington Irving, il. by Maxfield Parrish. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $2. The Famous Cities of Ireland, 

by Stephen Gwynn, il. by Hugh Thompson. 

The Macmillan Co. $2. Old Concord, by Allen 

French, il. by Lester G. Hornby. Boston: Lit- 

tle, Brown & Co. $3. Paris Reborn, by Herbert 


Adams Gibbons, il. by Lester G. Hornby. The 
Century Co. $2. 





— Christmas Gifts Worth While — 


-G You can’t give your friends good health, but you can give them 


books which will show them how to keep good health. Useful gifts 
are always appreciated, and what gift could be more useful than a 
book which teaches a man how to keep his most cherished and valu- 


able possession—good health ? 


Special Christmas Service 


We will be glad to mail our books direct to your 
friends, in a special Christmas wrapping, enclosing 


your card if you so desire. This special service will save you much time and trouble, and our 


customers find that this is a great advantage. 


Just make out your list of books, write plainly the 


names and addresses to which they are to be directed, enclose a sufficient number of your cards, 
and your remittance for the proper amount—then we will take care of the delivery. 





The Story of Camp Fire 


{| Healthy, strong, vigorous girls—the kind that make the capable wives and competent mothers 


—the kind of a girl and woman you want your daughter to be—that’s 


Camp Fire.” 


fl “Camp Fire” means to girls what “Boy Scout” means to boys. 


art of the “Story of 
The whole idea 


is so fascinating, and has been surrounded with such delightfully attractive ceremonies, ritual 
and costuming that the movement is sweeping the country. Mothers approve of it because thru 
its influence their girls wish to know and learn the very things their mothers wish to teach 


them about home, health, work and love. 


There never was a more 


fascinating, thrilling, 


helpful story for girls than this “Camp Fire” book which Ethel Rogers has written of the 


wonderful outdoor life girls live at the Sebago Wohelo camp. 


To read the book seems just 


like living among the girls—learning to swim, dive, paddle a canoe, “hike,” cook, hold ‘‘coun- 
cil fires” and many other delightful things, while growing into strong, splendid, capable young 


women, with an abundance of health and energy. 


{_ The introduction is written by Mrs, Gulick 


—the founder of Camp Fire—and there are more than 50 beautiful pictures, songs and Camp 


Fire symbols. 
colors. 
price is only $1.25 net, postpaid. 


Scientific Exercise for Health 


{ Without scientific instruction, you are 
likely to over-exercise and this is just as 
dangerous as not exercising at all. This is 
why Prof. A. R. T. Winjum has put into a 
book the manual of exercises taught by him 
for years while Director of Physical Training 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Here, exer- 
cise for health and beauty has been made a 
conscientious study and developed into a re- 
liable science. In Prof. Winjum’s book, he 
tells you exactly what you should do to de- 
velop your muscles evenly and build your 
body into a splendid bulwark of health. And 
—he shows you plainly how to do this with 
hundreds of specially posed photographs, dia- 
grams and charts, all included in this book, 
containing over 350 pages. These exercises 
you perform without apparatus right in the 
rivacy of your own room. Library cloth 
Eide. Price $2 net, postpaid. (See guar- 
antee below.) 


New Cookery—with “Calories” 


{ With the scientific food values expressed 
in calories under each recipe Miss Lenna 
Frances Cooper’s book—“The New Cookery” 
—tells you just what nourishment (in per- 
centages of protein, fats and carbohydrates) 
is in each helping. With this knowledge, 
you can regulate your diet and that of your 
family so as to get a “balanced ration” ex- 
actly suited to your daily needs. “The New 
Cookery” is the first cook book ever offered 
in which the scientific values of the foods 
are given under each recipe. Diet is no 
hardship with such a book. It tells you ex- 
actly what you can eat with safety. Over 
350 pages of recipes with many interesting il- 
lustrations. Library cloth binding. Price only 
$1.50 net, postpaid. (See guarantee below.) 


There are over 250 pages, superbly decorated, printed and bound in Camp Fire 
This is a book which every girl will delight in receiving for a Christmas gift. The 
(See our guarantee below.) 


Diet and Digestion 


fl Indigestion, Constipation, and the more 
serious ills to which they lead are so com- 
mon and cause so much needless pain and 
suffering, that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg has 
written a book telling how such disorders 
may be avoided. Dr. Kellogg is the greatest 
living authority on diet and digestion. For 
nearly forty years, he has been Superintend- 
ent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, where 
he has had opportunity to observe, treat and 
prescribe for thousands of cases of indiges- 
tion, constipation and the more serious ills 
they lead to. What Dr. Kellogg tells you, 
therefore, is the result of experience. He 
deals with facts—not theory. His new book 
is called “Colon Hygiene,” and in it he tells 
you of all digestive disorders, their causes 
and natural methods for their relief. Nearly 
400 pages, with many illustrations, diet tables 
and instructions for exercise, rest and sleep. 
Library cloth. Price $2 net. (See guarantee 
below.) 


Steady Your Nerves 


{| Self-control—poise—the balance which en- 
ables you to meet and handle any situation 
is the most valuable asset you can have. 
And—no one man living is so well able as 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg to tell you how to 
care for and control your nerves. For years 
Dr. Kellogg has made a scientific study of 
the basic causes of nervousness. He speaks 
from experience — deals with facts. In his 
latest book, ““Neurasthenia,” Dr. Kellogg tells 
you how to get at the cause of nervousness 
so as to regain, and retain, nerve balance and 
control, Over 300 pages, with many illustra- 
tions, diet tables and instructions as to exer- 
cise, rest and sleep. Library cloth binding. 
Price only $2, postpaid. (See guarantee below). 











Our Guarantee 


We guarantee that you will be absolute- 


; ly satisfied with any of these books. _ If, 
after examination, you find that you are not satisfied, for any reason 
whatsoever, you can return the book at our expense, within 5 days, 
and we will refund your money at once, without question, and your 


examination will have cost you nothing. 


catalog of health books. 
order to— 


A post card will bring it to you. 


@ Send for our new free 
Send 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 


312 W. Main St. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Or—ask your bookseller 
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The Great Big Romantic Story of the Year 


BELTANE THE SMITH 


By the Author of “The Broad Highway” 





in its allurement Tennyson’s 





The greatest literary achievement for years, a book that is 
bound to last and grow in popularity with the years. 
mance of love and adventure that for charm and beauty rivals 
“Idylls of the King.” 

—Boston Globe. 


A ro- 








BELTANE THE SMITH 





The author of “The Broad Highway” long 


emprise and romantic love.-—New York Times. 





magic of his pen, and the many who have enjoyed his pre- 
vious tales will find 570 pages of fresh allure and enjoyment 
in this new story of derring-do and the greenwood and high 


ago proved the 








BELTANE THE SMITH 





constantly increasing curiosity. 





We follow Beltane from one exploit to another with a 
The romance as a whole is 
illusive and it betrays a vigorous and resourceful imagination. 

—Boston Transcript. 











By JEFFERY FARNOL 


572 Pages 


BOOKS MAKE 





$1.50 Net 


IDEAL GIFTS 





THE THREE 
THINGS 


By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews 


Called by the Ladies’ Home Jour- 











THE STIRRUP 
LATCH 


By Sidney McCall 


A Southern story of love and sacri- 








nal “the greatest story the war has fice. By the author of “Truth 
produced.” 50 cents net. Dexter.” Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 
Remodeled Farmhouses The Future of South America 


By MARY H. NORTHEND. 
An ideal volume for all who have 
or hope to have a country home. 
Superbly illustrated. $5.00 net. 


Old Concord 


By ALLEN FRENCH. The very 
spirit of this historic and literary 
town. 29 illustrations by Lester G. 
Hornby. $3.00 net. 


Walks About Washington 


By FRANCIS E. LEUPP. 
Breathes the atmosphere of the 
Capital city. 25 full-page illustra- 
tions by Lester G. Hornby. 

$3.00 net. 


The Story of Wellesley 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, 
The traditions and history of this 
famous college. Illustrated by Nor- 
man I. Black. $2.00 net. 


By ROGER W. BABSON. A most 
readable analysis of the countries 
for business men and investors. Il- 
lustrated. $2.00 net. 


How to Know Your Child ° 


By MIRIAM FINN SCOTT. A 
practical and common-sense guide 
for mothers, educators and social 
workers. $1.25 net. 


Tad and His Father 


By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. 
Exquisitely and _unaffectedly alive 
in its intimate picture of the home 
life of Lincoln, 50 cents net. 


The Making of 
An American’s Library 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. 
An invaluable guide by the Libra- 
rian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
for the real reader in his aim to 
build up a library. $1.00 net. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


Boston, Mass. 

















PICTURES FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS 











Among the season’s juveniles are six 
books notable for their illustrations. 
Shoe and Stocking Stories, by Elinore 
Mordaunt, comes to us from England, 
as some of its words and spelling show. 
Its pictures are by Harold Sechel, 
who put in delightful head and tail 
pieces as well as a full page picture 


-for each story and opened the book 


with a charming under-the-sea pic- 
ture in greens and orange and browns. 
The other five books are reprints, and 
we head the list with Heidi, that love- 
liest of German stories, now printed 
with eight happy pictures in color, by 
Maria L. Kirk. W. Heath Robinson 
has illustrated Water Babies with col- 
ored pictures of youngsters above and 
below water, all jolly, and with no end 
of black and white sketches scattered 
thru the text, of the boy all over 
prickles, the “great, lazy sunfish,” and 
other old friends. Treasure Island, with 
decorations and joyously exciting pic- 
tures by Louis Rhead, is a striking book 
from its brilliant cover to its last illus- 
tration, for Mr. Rhead knows perfectly 
the expressions appropriate to buc- 
caneers and pirates. 

In contrast is Little Women. Jessie 
Willcox Smith emphasizes its senti- 
ment rather than its humor, but she 
gives a fine bit of color in Beth at the 
piano, and a characteristic present- 
ment of Jo and her professor’s event- 
ful walk in the rain. Last is Hans 
Brinker, illustrated by one who knows 
Holland well, George Wharton Ed- 
wards. As enjoyable as the pictures in 
colors are the chapter headings of 
wooden shoes and windmills all a-row, 
and the end papers of a cosy Dutch 
interior. 


Shoe and Stocking Stories, by Elinore Mordaunt. 
John Lane Co. $1.25. Heidi, by Johanna 
Spyri. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 
Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. Treasure Island. 

by R. L. Stevenson. Harper & Bros. $1. 50. 
Little Women, by L. M. Alcott. Boston: Lit- 
Brown & Co. $2.50. Hans Brinker, by M. 

. Dodge. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 





A GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S 
READING 











A type of book that is to be warmly 
recommended to parents, librarians and 
teachers, is the one wherein expert advice 
is given on the subject of what children 
shall read. We are deluged year by year 
with book lists, compiled by librarians of 
various tastes, and these serve their pur- 
pose in recommending for immediate con- 
sumption the books on the library and 
school shelves. But the manual that is 


‘| most serviceable is the one that comes 


from an authority who understands child 
psychology and child taste. We, therefore, 
recommend highly the consideration of 
What Shall We Read the Children, by 
Miss Clara Hunt, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. In this little volume, Miss Hunt 
considers the poetry habit for children, 
fairy tales, and other interests of the very 
young child. She has a sense of humor, a 
keen appreciation of childhood, apart from 
the education of the child, and a sound 
taste for good literature. Not only that, 
but in order to make her book practical 
to others, she has definitely analyzed cer- 
tain types of literature so that the reader 
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yw d easily apply _ cee senate, oe rs Ne ee ae eae 
definite examples of story and poem. Miss ° 

Hunt has chosen well in her book lists, A Wonderful and Extraordinary Book 

and altogether has prepared a little volume 


which will fill a great want. H. G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 


Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 


comers THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


By the author of “Marriage,” “The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc. 




















Nearly every writer interested in 


the subject of children’s literature has “Displays the best that is in Wells as a thinker, as a critic of man, as a 
attempted an anthology, and ye have student of social and political crises, and—most of all—as a novelist.” 
a long, array of, sur books, from the | 1 — Boston Transcript. 

of English Song.” For example, no better “A noble, even a consecrated work. ... The fine product of one of 
Se ercica” be found | than mene’: | | the brightest, best-balanced, most honest minds of our time.”—N. Y. 
Verse.” Kate Douglas Wiggin and her Globe. $1.50 


sister have likewise compiled three vol- | 
umes, beginning with poetry suitable for 





the nursery, and in their “Golden Num- The Best New Books for Presentation 

bers” giving a selection suitable for grown The Star Rover Old Delabole 

people as well. A few years ago, Burton Such Renda 0 Novel , , 

entitled “The = B Bone —— ae “Jack pa sora mph ol orig Sten Paiipetie’ Mew ievel 
entitled “‘The Home Book o erse,” con- - 1 « ae 
taining over three. thousand selections— inal, and done it supremely well. . . . a a & rare psa veenee 
a veritable encyclopedia, competing with It must stand with the best of this au- | 6¢ pumanit *t SE a os 
Bryant’s collection and bringing the choice thor’s works.”—N. Y. Times. , un aR y as , ves in the a 30 
beyond ag ye yg Hs and oe Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 | ‘*78°: — oston Lranscript. ° 
anthologies. It was to be: expec a 

Mr. Stevenson should follow his past work The Life of Henry Codman In the Footsteps of Napoleon 

as an anthologist with The Home Book ry Bite Life and Its Famous Scenes 

of Verse for Young Folks. This is rich in Potter By J M 

contents, but, unfortunately, it omits many Seventh Bish £ N York y aense serge 

excellent examples of poetry suitable for a ee SS ew eee Not an “arm-chair” life of Napoleon, 
children. While lacking in the martial : By George Hodges but a real, vivid, human account of his 
spirit and in the picturesque phrases and Bishop Potter was the friend of all] career, written by one who has fol- 
a of o — it is still _—o- sorts and conditions of men. His story | lowed his footsteps from Corsica to 
anthology for classroom an ibrary is th r hod ti 

shelves. His selection is by no means rig- e story of a man who touched life | St, Helena. Unusually Illustrated. $2.50 


d ’ at many points, and was part of every 
orous, and we regret that he did not write ° 3 d e 
a preface in explanation of the motives important recent movement in Democ- | The Life of Clara Barton 




















prompting both his selections and omis- racy. Illustrated. $3.50 | The Angel of the Battlefield 
sions. 
Holt. 2.| | The Way of Martha and the cil = P _ a — 
e life-story of a truly great woman, 
Way of Mary written by a personal friend and sup- 
REPRINTS Stephen Graham’s New Book on Russia | plemented with the most interesting 
A book revealing the true heart and ee from be este correspondence, 
' : 4 =r mind of Russia by one who has lived ectures and addresses. 
PR a FB ay ig B By Ph with the people and knows their strange Illustrated. $2.50 
appeal to children of all ages. Unfortu- and beautiful country. Hlustrated. $2. : * as 
nately, the illustrations in this new edi- The Kingdom of the Winding 
ion are pot quite as spirited as they ono Deal Woods Road 
to be: they are too literal in their blac * : : : 
and a gle too ambitious in their color Latta Gri¢wold’s New Book for Boys Cornelia Meigs’ New Story for Children 
scheme. The fourth of Mr. Griswold’s famous | This fanciful story of a wandering beg- 
The Lippincotts, who publish this vol- Deal” stories, and one which will cer- gar and his penny flute—in reality a 
ume, have likewise issued a splendid series tainly win the approbation of many boy | wonderful magical pipe—has an ines- 
called Stories All Children Love, con- readers, for it is full of vigor and the | capable charm and beauty that will win 
jeg Ree me J eee, See wholesome excitement of school life. the hearts of children. 
“Princess a the Goblin” and Mrs. ie Mlectrated. $1.25 Colored Illustrations. $1.25 
worth’s never-to-be-forgotten story of “The | | Spoon River Anthology The New Poetry 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 50 cents each. Edgar Lee Masters’ Novel in Verse The Modern Poets in Leather Bindings 
: “An American ‘Comedie Humaine,’ | The works of John Masefield, Rabin- 
Fairy a Sone Sens Bote ino brings more characters into its pages | dranath Tagore, Alfred Noyes, Sara 
pel pol 7 2 — _ ae ith a than any American novel. . . . Takes | Teasdale, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee 
— — a beds Bagge am ae its place among the masterpieces which | Masters, Thomas Walsh, John G. Nei- 
color plates by Mary Hamilton Frye, is ex- are not of a time or a locality.”—Bos- | hardt, and others, in beautiful leather 
cellent in its clear type, and wide, clean ton Transcript. binding, suitable for presentation. Send 
amine, Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50 | for list. Each volume, $1.50 
Doubleday, Page. $2. 
The Children’s Book of Birds, by Olive WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 


Thorne Miller, is a reissue of two of her 


books under one cover. This is a manual A FAR CO NT “Not only a novel to Tead, 
ith which any young reader seeking to but a book to keep” 


be an ornithologist might wisely begin. 


The data are not too scientific, tho in every By the author of.“ 4 ” Dp; ” 

Seer tain. Sena, ee aaa i ae : y the f The I nside of the Cup,” Richard Carvel,” etc. 
The colored pictures are helpful and de- No one can afford to miss reading ‘A Far Country,’ or, reading it, can 
ightful. htene thei, Site, fail to be interested. The themes Mr. Churchill handles are the big 


themes confronting all America, and through his characters he indi- 




















cates energies and developments that are nation-wide.”—N. Y. Times. 
BIOGRAPHY Illustrated. $1.50 
We have, from season to seasce, called Send for The Macmillan Catalogue of Holiday Books—It contains over three 
attention to the fact that the field of biog- hundred titles, covering every department of literature. Ask at the bookstore 
raphy for children is practically an unex- for new books published by The Macmillan Company. 
plored one, and librarians’ reports indi- . 
cate that they are greatly in need of indi- Published at 








4 On Sale at 
vidual and collective biographies for young .oe Fifth Ave., N. Y. The Macmillan Company All Booksellers 


people. Since that want was first made 
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Revell’s 


NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 











The “Pass-it-on” Book 
“Alt Right 





Decorated, net 50 cents 





Author of “On the Trail 
of the Immigrant,” etc. 


- 
Introducing 
. 
the American 
ee 
Spirit 
EDWARD A. STEINER 
“A big heart and a 
sense of humor” are here 
much in evidence, In 
“showing off” America to 
an old world companion 
Dr. Steiner hits upon the 
real dominating Ameri- 


can spirit. 
Net $1.00 





Author of “Friendship” 


The New World 


HUGH BLACK 


To a review of our 
changing world — re- 
ligious, scientific, social— 
Hugh Black brings that 
interpretative skill and 
keen insight which distin- 
guishes all his writings. 
Net $1.00 





Alaska Days with John Muir 


S. HALL YOUNG 


“I can see only one fault with the book; it is far too 
short. I should love to read such a book as big as the 
dictionary.”—GENE STRATTON-PorTER. 


Illustrated, net $1.00 


A Baby of the Frontier 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


“The very spirit of the pioneer West—as good as 
anything done by the late Capt. King. One of the best 
adventure tales in a long time.”—Albany Argus. 


Illustrated, net $1.25 


Hal o’ the Ironsides 


A Story of the Days of Cromwell 
S. R. CROCKETT 


“A swift-moving, colorful tale, dominated throughout 
by the imposing figure of Cromwell.”—N. Y. Times. 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


A Maid of Old Virginia 


A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion 


WILLIAM SAGE 
“Mr. Sage has given historical romance a new lease 
of life."—Nashville American. 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


When My Ship Comes Home 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


The new story by the author of “Everybody’s Lone- 
some” has a quaintness and charm excelling anything 
else the author has done. Jllustrated, net $1.00 


Wee Macgreegor Enlists 


J. J. BELL 
“Mac” and “Wullie” and “Christina”—Bell characters 
all, over whom thousands have chortled with glee, are 
happily brought together in this most fascinating story 
of to-day in Scotland and France. Net $1.00 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST “REVELL’S NEW BOOKS,” FREE 








Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 125 No. Wabash Ave. 











PRECIOUS PROMISE BIBLE 


by a gentlewoman of ma- 
ture years, an engagement 


WANTED 





as a Companion. Has a pleasing voice and used 





Something Entirely New—Just Off the Press 


to reading aloud. Has a cheerful disposition— 
has been around the world and knows how to 








| ALL THE PROMISES IN RED | 
Most Comforting Bible Published 


The famous, international clear type, self-pronouncing edition, 
with all the teachers’ helps. Beautifully Mlustrated in colors. 
Leather, only $3.75. Descriptive Circular Free. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGS 


of Song Rouks, Bibles, Bible Mottoes, Christian Workers’ Helps, 
Missionary Books. Temperance Books, Purity Books, Christian 
Evidence and Anti-Infidel Books, Peace Literature, etc. Agents 
Wanted. 





We Have the Most Complete Catalogs Published 


GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO. *“Gnice.o°n™* 


travel. Could care for social or other corre- 
spondence and is familiar with business—bank 
methods, etc. Reply stating requirements, re- 
muneration, etc., to “A, M.,” care Independent. 








GRAY MOTORS AND BOATS 
— | ; 


Boat Builders Catalog, the result of the co-operation 

of 50 leading Boat Builders with the Gray Motor 

Co. is yours for the asking. , Tells where you can gtq ) 
find any kind ofa boat from a $125 fishing launch QE 


to a §2500 mahogany finished express launch, 
wered with 6 cylinder self starting + cycle Gray 
Book is 


Free. Write for :t today. Also 

Big Gray Marine showing complete 
line 2 and 4 cycle marine motors §55 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders, 

Bullding, Detroit, Mich, 


GRAY MOTOR CO.,\256Gray Motor 











known, the publishers have tried to en- 
rich the field in many ways. But the bio- 
graphical form is difficult to handle for 
children between the ages of ten and four- 
teen. Thereafter they are capable of being 
catered to along with grown people. Sey- 
eral excellent lives have appeared this sea- 
son, one of the best being that of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, by Miss Overton, already 
reviewed in these columns. 

Scribner. $1. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, by Amy Cruse, 
is an addition to a commendable little 
series called Heroes of All Times. It con- 
tains many very delightful pictures, poorly 
reproduced, and covers the subject some- 
what as does Miss Overton. 


Stokes. 75 cents. 


True Stories of Great Americans is a 
series of books which, if properly selected 
and properly written, will be similar to 
the English Men of Letters. It has 
now eight titles to its credit. Those that 
have come to our particular notice being 
Christopher Columbus, by Mildred Stap- 
ley, and Davy Crockett, by William C. 
Sprague. Both of these authors have de- 
parted from the stereotyped methods and 
have striven to paint a portrait with con- 
siderable originality. We understand that 
the editor of the series has in hand a 
biography of Thomas Edison which will 
be issued soon. 

Macmillan. 50 cents each. 


The Child’s Book of American Biog- 
raphy, by Mary Stoyell Stimpson, is an 
unfortunate treatment of an unusual as- 
sortment of people to be housed together 
between covers. The author has been un- 
wise in having an education object in 
view,—with the consequence that her ac- 
counts are lifeless in their arrangement 
and in their narrative *value. We recom- 
mend, in place of this, a book published 
last year thru the Century Company, 
— Than Conquerors,” by Ariadne Gil- 

rt. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1. 


Ten Great Adventurers. Kate Dickinson 
Sweetser here tells, in accurate, full, and 
agreeable manner, of the voyages of Fran- 
cis Drake, John Smith, Columbus, Frank- 
lin, Livingstone, Garibaldi, and others. 
The book is attractively printed and 
illustrated, and should find a place as a 
welcome gift for young people. 


Harper. $1.50. 


Harold F. B. Wheeler has written a 
most graphic account of Lord Roberts in 
his Boy’s Life of that General. With the 
thoroness of the average English author, 
he has based his material on authentic 
and accurate sources. Crowded as_ the 
book is with detail, the figure of Lord 
Roberts stands out, from his very earliest 
years, as one of unusual powers of gen- 
eralship. So much so that the reader is 
able very clearly to trace for himself those 
characteristics which would undoubtedly, 
apart from the opportunities he had in 
India and South Africa, have made him 
a commanding figure wherever he might 
have been placed. This is one of a very 
excellent series comprizing the Boy’s Nel- 
son, the Boy’s Wellington, and the Boy's 
Napoleon, 

Crowell. $1.50. 


Commander Thomas D. Parker’s Young 
Heroes of the American Navy, which her- 
alds itself as being a member of the Boys’ 
Dollar Book Shelf, adopts an entirely dif- 
ferent method in the exploiting of num- 
berless American heroes at sea. The style 
is far from historical, and is more nearly 
akin to the purely imaginative narrative. 
The author, himself a retired officer of 
the Navy, undoubtedly knows life on the 
sea, but he sacrifices detail for a con- 
versational style which may prove easy 
reading, but which will leave behind it a 
less permanent impression of the subjects 
treated. \ 

Boston. Wilde. $1. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 











There is not an activity common to boys 
or to girls that has not been taken care 
of by some zealous writer on how to do 
things. The consequence is that these books 
serve to turn the boy into a_ practical 
worker and the home into a workshop. We 
admire the ingenuity of some of the sug- 
gestions, and we smile over the ease with 
which the suggestions come, even tho they 
may not be easily accomplished. Looking 
at A. Neely Hall’s Home Made Toys for 
Girls and Boys, we see no reason why 
young people need go to the shops when 
they can so easily manufacture mechanical 
toys at home. Take for instance the chap- 
ter on “Home Made Clock-Work Toys” or 
on “Home Made Electric Toys.” Certainly 
nothing can tempt a boy more than the 
challenge to him to make things here sug- 
gested. 

Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


There comes to us for review a small 
encyclopedia of Boys and Girls Ask-at- 
Home Questions, a catechism of inquiries 
suggested and answered by Marian E. 
Bailey. To be handed a book containing 
questions a child might ask is one thing. 
To be ready to answer the questions is 
another. The present author tries to help 
the child, the parent, and the teacher, by 
forestalling any unusual question mark 
that may be forthcoming during any day 
of the year. 


Stokes. $1.25. 


Scissors, needles, bottles of ink, fasci- 
nate all children. When a child is allowed 
to use these, he feels that he has truly en- 
tered into his realm of freedom. J. E. Tol- 
son is the author of a book entitled Scis- 
sors Stories, or Picture Cutting for Little 
People, and the numerous _ suggestions 
given, with their black and white and sil- 
houette drawings, are supposed to serve 
the double purpose of giving the child a 
good time and of cultivating a deftness of 
hand. It strikes us kindergarten teachers 
may here find suggestions of value during 
the class hour, and undoubtedly these will 
prove a boon to parents in the home. 

Dutton. $1. 


The story form is always the easiest way 
of carrying information to the child. It is 
also the easiest way of making a narrative 
wooden. C. H. Claudy, inventor of the 
Tell-Me-Why series of books, has written 
for this year’s market the Tell-Me-Why 
Stories About Color and Sound, wherein 
the hero, who asks questions, learns much 
concerning the origins of art and music, 
and finds out for himself how the first 
paintings were made and how primitive 
man discovered the drum. Mr. Claudy be- 
lieves in catching the child’s interest thru 
the channels of least resistance. 

McBride, Nast. $1.25. 





ALL NATIONS 











Youthful heroes and heroines are regu- 
lar globe trotters. Scarcely a year passes 
that all lands are not fairly well repre- 
sented in the stories that are written for 
girls and boys. Since the time when Knox 
used to write his “Boy Travels,” there has 
been a competition among writers to see 
how wide a territory they could cover, 
carrying their plots into unfrequented cor- 
ners of the United States, and following 
the world’s events in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It is natural that the present state 
of Europe should inspire the writer for 
boys and that, at the same time, our 
difficulties with Mexico should be exploit- 
ed in narrative form. As a fitting introduc- 
tory to books of this character, we might 
mention the very suggestive treatment of 
Flags of the World, by W. J. Gordon. As 
its title implies, this book considers the 
insignia of the different nations, princi- 
ally describing those flags and those mar- 
itime courtesies which are characteristic 
of England. But the book is by no means 








YOUR CHRISTMAS BOOK MONEY 








-Make It Go from Two to Three Times as Far 
by Buying Your Holiday Gift-Books from Us 





SOME SPECIMEN BARGAINS 


One Hundred Moqserpfonse of Painting. In- 
troduction by R. C, Witt. Fine reproduc- 
tions of the world’s greatest pictures,— 
the masterpieces of all times and schools; 
with a brief account, descriptive, histori- 
cal, and critical, of each picture. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co. 
Reduced from $4 to $1.50. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. With drawings 
and decorations by Florence Lundborg. 
Besides all of FitzGerald’s notes and orel- 
aces and his life of Omar Khayyam, this 
edition includes a life of FitzGerald_and 
poems about the Rubaiyat by Justin Hunt- 
McCarthy and Porter Garnett. New 
ork: Doxey’s. 

Reduced from $3.50 to $1.25. 
Vanishing England. By P. H. Ditchfield, 
M.A. With illustrations by Fred Roe, R.I. 
A record of English buildings and social 
customs that are doomed and must ere 
long disappear. London: Methuen & Co. 
Reduced from $5 to $2. 
A White-Paper Garden. By Sara Andrew 
Shafer, author of “The Day Before Yester- 
day,” etc. The book is divided into twelve 
essays, one on each month of the year, 
and reflecting the sentiments of an absent 
garden lover for her kingdom. Illustrated 

in color, etc. London: Methuen & Co. 
Reduced from $2.50 to 75 cts. 
American Lyrics. Chosen by Edith Rickert 
and Jessie Paton. Contains 600 selections 
from 150 of the best American lyric poets, 
from Philip Freneau down to William 
Vaughn Moody. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co, educed from $1.50 to 65 cts. 





New England Tales and Stories. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. The collected works of this 
popular author in seven volumes, each with 
a photogravure frontispiece; boxed. An 
appropriate and charming Christmas gift. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Reduced from $7 to $3.50 for the set. 


The Book of the Courtier. | Count Baldesar 
Castiglione. Translated from the Italian 
by Leonard Eckstein O agen. The best 
contemporary mirror o enaissance life 
and thought. Finely printed at the De- 
Vinne Press, and illustrated with 12 fine 
full-page portraits and 15 autographs. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Reduced from $4 to $1.75. 


The Life of Maximilien Robespierre. With 
Extracts from his Unpublished Corre- 
spondence. By George Henry Lewes, au- 
thor of “Life of Goethe,” etc. Third 
edition, illustrated. London: Chapman & 

all, Reduced from $2 to 50 cts. 


The Book of Friendship. Introduction by 
Samuel McChord Crothers. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece, numerous full-page 
drawings, and decorations by Wladyslaw 
T. Benda. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Reduced from $2 to $1. 


Songs of Innocence. By William Blake. II- 
lustrated and decorated in color, etc., by 
Charles Robinson and Mary H. Robinson. 
A_ beautiful edition of Blake’s famous 
child-poems, clearly printed, and exquisitely 
illustrated and bound. London: J. a 
Dent & Sons. Reduced from $1.50 to 65 cts. 





All NEW COPIES. Sent postpaid anywhere on receipt of price. 
Write TODAY for our Christmas Catalogue 


containing hundreds 


R. S. ANDERSON & CO., 829 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 


of similar Bargains 























$13,400.31 on the Side 





Mr. F. H Dunlap of West Salisbury, N. H., in twenty-five years cleared 
$13,400.31 from hens. ‘This is a remarkable record, when it is known that 
Mr. Dunlap is employed ten hours a day in a store and all the time he 
has to put in with his hens is what he can get morning, noon and night. 
This $13,400.31 was all made on the side. Nor does Mr. Dunlap get fancy 
prices for what he has to sell. He ships to Boston, and takes current 
quotations from the commission men there. Mr. Dunlap began in 1887 
with twenty hens, In 1910 his poultry profits figured out $1,188.0S—and 
this is all on the side. Mr. Dunlap’s hens have bought him a beautiful 
home, purchased a horse and carriage, sent three boys to school and 
college, besides saving something for a rainy day. Can others do equally 
well? “Sure thing,’ says Mr. Dunlap, “ If they will wear out the soles 
of their shoes faster than they do the seat of their chair.’ The story of 
Mr. Dunlap's success and his methods is told in the book, “* Side-Line 
Poultry Keeping,"’ and it is only one out of a score of things to’ set the 
blood tingling and make one resolve to get next to the $600 000,000 
spent in the United States each year for poultry and eggs. 


$1 009 31 R. A. Richardson of Haverhill, Mass., a shoe cutter, made his hens pay him $1,009.31 1n 1910 and 
5) ° kept working at the bench at the same time. How he did it is told in “‘Side-Line Poultry Keeping."' 


“SIDE-LINE POULTRY KEEPING” 


is the name of a new book by the author of ‘*200 Eggs a Year 
Per Hen,’* the most popular poultry book ever printed. ‘‘Side- 
Line Poultry Keeping’’ deals with the business side of poultry 
keeping as the other dealt with egg production. It tells how to 
make poultry keeping pay. It describesthe methods by which 
F. H. Dunlap« £ West Salisbury, N. H., makes over $1,000 a year 
from eggs, devoting not over two hours a day to his hens. Not 
a detail left out. The book tells how to make a start, what 
breeds pay, how, when and where to buy a farm, how to make 
a living from the first, describes the most wonderful brooding 
system in the world, tells how to build the most economical 
poultry houses and trap nests, how to feed for best results, 
describes a feed that can be made for 15 cents a bushel and is 


without a peer for producing eggs, how to make money with 
pigeons, ducks and market gardening, how to buy and sell to 
advantage, how to pick out the laying hens, how to put down 
eggs so that they will keep a year, etc. 

Invaluable to every man who wishes to make money on the 
side, and indispensable to the man who is looking forward to 
the free, independent, healthful life _of the poultry farm. 
Ninety-six pages; illustrated. Price 50 Cents, or with the 
American Poultry Advocate one year 75 cents, two years’ sub- 
scription and book for $1.00, or given as a premium for two 
yearly subscriptions at 50 centseach. Our paper is handsomely 
illustrated, 44 to 124 pages, 50 cents per year. 3 months’ trial, 
10 cents. Sample free. Catalogue of poultry books free. 


American Poultry Advocate 


244 Hodgkins Block, 


Syracuse, New York 
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Frederick Warne & Co’s. 
GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 








Rambles Through the Surrey Hills 
Now Ready THE SURREY HILLS By F. E. Green 


Illustrated with 28 full-page photogravures and etched drawings of the most 
interesting views by Elliott Seabrooke. Square 8vo size (834x6% in.), 
$2.00 net. 

Rambles through this, one of the most interesting and historic spots in Eng- 
land, with descriptions of men who have left their impress on time (George 
Meredith, etc.), with many quaint characters, superstitions, etc., together 
with much racy humor and sketch. 


A Book of Standard Historical Value 
FLAGS OF THE WORLD: Past and Present 


Their Story and Associations. By W. J. Gordon 


With 24 full-page color plates, and many half tones illustrating over 500 Flags. 
Cr. 8vo, net, $2.25. 


An Art Book for Children 
THE BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 


Containing Puss in Boots, Jack and the Beanstalk, Hop o’ My Thumb, and 
3eauty and the Beast. 

Beautifully illustrated with full-page drawings in colors, and with pen and ink 
sketches in the text by H. M. Brock. Size 11x8% in. cloth, with artistic 
design in gold and colors. Net, $2.00. 


For the Little Folks 
THE COMPLETE TALE OF HUMPTY DUMPTY 


Retold at length, and with many illustrations in colors, etc., by Dorothea and 
Walton Corbould, illustrators of “Three Blind Mice,” etc. Size 744x7% in. 
Art board covers. Net, 50 cents. 








To be obtained of all booksellers. Catal on application. 


12 East 33rd Street - - New York City 





a partizan one, as the flags of France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy find 
a place in the volume, which is copiously 
illustrated with color plates and half 
tones. 


Warne. $2.25. 


Katrinka, a tale of Russia, by Helen 
Eggleston Haskell, is the seventh in a 
Little Schoolmate Series, edited by Flor- 
ence Converse. The story describes life in 
a Russian village, and gives an accurate 
description of life among the warm-hearted 
folk living near the Cossacks. There is a 
sprinkling here and there of pelice, no- 
bles, and revolutionaries, without which 
Russia would not be Russia. 

Dutton. $1.25. 


Nearer home, we find Mrs. Lucy Fitch 
Perkins treating, with her customary charm 
of style and as an artist illustrating with 
her usual regard for atmosphere and child- 
likeness, her story of The Mewican Twine. 
For four seasons past, Mrs. Perkins has 
introduced us to twins in various lands, 
and no better book as regards style could 
be found for young folk than “The Dutch 
Twins,” which began the series. In the 
present volume she gives us the intimate 
life of Tonia and Tita, thru which the 
small reader gains an abundant amount of 
information regarding the Saints’ days, the 
games, and the daily duties of Mexican 
children. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1. 


Many boys will relish Dr. Kane’s Adrift 
in the Arctic Ice Pack, which has been 
edited from the history of the first United 
States Grinnell expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin. The original Diaries kept 
by Dr. Kane were filled with valuable sci- 
entific information, besides including pic- 
turesque descriptions of the life lived 
amidst an ice pack. Barring the scientific 
facts, the present book retains the essen- 
tial account of the: expedition. 


Outing Adventure Library. $1. 


One has only to glance thru A. Hyatt 
Verrill’s In Morgan’s Wake to realize thor- 
oly that it is a story of travel in the West 
Indies and Central America. A deal of in- 
formation is given very much as grown 
folk used to hand it out to poor little Rollo 
in Dr. Abbott’s stories of long ago. There 
is only one man who has effectively used 
this method and that was Thomas Knox in 
his Boy Travelers’ Series. On the other 
hand, Mr. Verrill mixes a plot in with his 
information and thus kills several birds 
with one stone. 

Holt. $1.35. 














PLAYS TO ACT 














| LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 





The Inspiration of Responsibility 
By the Rt. Rev. C.H. Brent, D.D., Bishop of the Philippine Islands, Author 
of “Leadership,” “Liberty, and Other Sermons,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


The material has all the simplicity and directness, the reserve, the candor 
and the true Christianity characteristic of the author. 


. The Crowd in Peace and War 


By Sir Martin Conway. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 


This is an attempt to deal in popular language with the relations of the 
individual to the crowd, and of crowds to one another. The writer discusses 
the broad questions of morality, religion, government, socialism, war, educa- 
tion, and so forth, from a novel point of view, and illustrates his remarks by 
numerous tales and citations from authors ancient and modern. 


Black and White in the Southern States 
By Maurice S. Evans,C.M.G., Author of “Black and White in South-East 
Africa.” With Map and Index. 8vo. $2.25 net. 


A study of the race problem in the United States froma South 
African point of view. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 443-9 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 

















Many teachers are discussing the valu- 
able asset found in the dramatic instinct 
of children, and they are eagerly looking 
for suitable plays to be presented in the 
class-room. A number of books have been 
written on the subject of this dramatic in- 
stinct, and writers for children are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to the dram- 
atic form. A little collection of plays by 
Grace E. Richardson is entitled Puck in 
Petticoats. These are simple in dialog, 
short in dramatis persone, and inexpensive 
in costumes. The author accompanies each 
with suggestive comments on costumes, 
properties and the music to be used. 

Chicago: Saalfield. $1. 


This matter-of-factness and this attempt- 
ed monopoly of the dramatic instinct in 
the school room is more fully illustrated 
by a volume of Plays for School Children, 
edited by Anna M. Liitkenhaus, and 
vouched for in an introduction by Margaret 
Knox, principal of one of the New York 
public schools. The volume is a mixture of 
good and bad. An attempt in one-half of 
the volume is made to present dramatiza- 
tions of such well known books as ‘“Mas- 
ter Skylark” and “Through the Looking 
Glass.” In the second half it tries to com- 
bine fact with drama. Any one who would 
like to test the absence of real drama in 
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this book had best turn to such a con- 
glomeration as The Geographical Squab- 
ble or A Grammar Play. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to note that many 
of these little plays were written in the 
class room by the children themselves, 
while at rehearsal. 

Century. $1.25. 


An importation with an attractive title 
is May Pemberton’s Christmas Plays for 
Children, with music by Rupert K. Lee. 
The titles of the plays are Lost Toys, 
Mistletoe and Holly, and Christmas in 
Rhymeland. Altho the dialog is more or 
less uninspired, we can see that the author 
has tried to appeal to the imagination, and 
for that we are more than thankful. Sim- 
ple musie accompanies each play, and in 
an appendix to the book there are several 
pages of suggestions for costumes. 


Crowell. $1. 


Even Mrs. Laura E. Richards has es- 
sayed the dramatic form in her Yuletide 
book of the year, The Pig Brother Play 
Book, and which the publishers advertise 
as being suitable for young people between 
the ages of six and eleven. Another title 
might have been Ten Minute Dramas for 
the Class Room, or Moral Dialogues. The 
plots are very pointed in their attempt to 
drive home some cardinal virtue, and this 
book is an excellent illustration of a false 
use of the dramatic instinct. 

Boston: Little, Brown. 50 cents. 





FOR THE YOUNGEST 
YOUNGSTER 











The ingenuity of the publishers in man- 
ufacturing tempting little volumes for 
little folks is never flagging at this period 
of the year, and it makes no difference 
how expensive a book may be to manu- 
facture, if its raison détre is “to be cut 
up.” The scissors book is a type of liter- 
ature that naturally spells quick profit. 
Take for example, The American Boys’ 
Cut-Out Book of Soldiers, pictured by 
George Alfred Williams in direct defiance 
of those parents who would inculcate in 
the young person the desire for peace. It 
was all the present reviewer could do to 
refrain from stopping his work and cut- 
ting out the field artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry, pictured on thick cardboard, with 
directions as to how the army could be set 
in readiness for a game of battle. The book 
is a modern substitute for the leaden sol- 
diers of earlier days. 

Stokes. $1.25. 


A fascinating volume is Clifford L. Sher- 
man’s The Dot Circus, which the young 
artist who is just starting out to picture 
everything he sees in terms of lines and 
abnormal colors will welcome. For the 
only thing he has to do is to learn to count 
to one hundred, and then to follow the 
numbers on each printed page with a soft 
lead pencil. The results will be more than 
satisfactory to his sense of humor, and 
each picture will be drawn with a certain 
zest until the very last number is count- 
ed. Here is another book that can be used 
only once. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1. 


One of our best writers for the nursery 
is Miss Maud Lindsay, who has just issued 
a book for little children called The Story 
Teller. The style is an excellent indication 
that it is not necessary for a writer to 
descend to the depths of “words of one 
syllable” for a young person’s understand- 
ing. Miss Lindsay resorts to much repe- 
tition in her stories, but this repetition 
only helps to enhance the effectiveness of 
her plot. She is imaginative and has poetic 
fancy, and these stories should find a warm 
welcome from parents on the lookout for 
easy literature for their young people. 


Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1. 


A difficult problem confronting the nur- 
sery is the matter of suitable picture 


ks, and it is a constant surprize to us° 
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Every Christmas Package Should Hold 


A Christmas Carol 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With ARTHUR RACKHAMW’S II- 


lustrations. The most beautiful edition 
book for Christmas, 


Heart’s Content 


30 illustrations (12 in color). 


of the most appropriate 
Cloth. 
$1.50 net. 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. Romance and plenty of it; fun and plenty of it; 
a happy man who “starts things,” and who at the end makes a woman happy, too. 
The beautiful illustrations in color, the page decorations, handsome binding and the 


tasteful sealed package are exquisite. 


$1.50 net. 


Nothing Better Than These Fine Editions 
The Magic of Jewels and Charms 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


and line. / 
charms ancient and modern, etc., etc. 
collecting on the part of the author. 


Uniform in style and size with “‘The Curious Lore of 


Tilustrated in color, duotone 


A fascinating volume upon magic jewels, celestial stones, stones of healing, 


The result of a quarter century research and 
Full of —— and interesting information. 
recious Stones.” $5.00 net. 


Historic Virginia Homes and Churches 


By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Jr. 


published in this country. 


: . _A limited edition printed from type. 
trations, and a photogravure frontispiece. 


16 illus- 


The most important work on any State yet 


It describes practically all the houses of historic interest 


in Virginia, gives illustrations of most of them, as well as the churches most likely to 


engage attention. 


$7.50 net. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of North America 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND. 


71 illustrations. 


Ornamental cloth, gilt top, boxed. 


Timely and interesting to the last degree in these days of war, is this volume, not on 
“fortifications” as such, but on the old and existing forts, with their great romantic 


and historical interest. 


$5.00 net. 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


29 illustrations. George Washington, 


Benjamin Franklin, the Pilgrim Fathers, William Penn, Virginia Cavaliers, and other 
noted Americans are traced to their English ancestral homes, with much entertaining 


and interesting information on the way. 


$2.00 net. Half morocco, $4.50 net. 


The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., 


LL.D. 164 illustrations. Large 8vo. Boxed. 


The only work on the subject treating of the entire civilization of these ancient nations 
—language, laws, religions, customs, buildings, etc.,—other books have treated only 


partial phases of the subject. 


$6.00 net. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures in the Land of Temples 


A new art work by the master draughtsman of the age. 


Containing 40 plates in photo- 


gravure of Mr. Pennell’s wonderful drawings, presenting to us the immortal witnesses 


of “The Glory That Was Greece” just 


Octavo, Lithograph on cover. 


as they stand today,—with notes by the artist. 
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ignorant of the existence of such volumes 
as those illustrated by. Randolph Calde- 
cott, Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane. 
All of these books may be obtained thru 
the American publishers, Frederick Warne 
& Company. ; 
Willy Pogfny’s attempt to picture Cin- 
derella and Little Mother Goose is com- 
mendable, for it is an effort inthe right 
direction. The artist makes effective use 
of simple lines which are repeated in the 
color plates thruout the little books. The 
one striking defect is to be found in the 
flimsy way each volume is bound. We can- 
not quite relish the style of Cinderella as 
retold in verse beneath the color plates, 
and we believe that a more varied assort- 
ment of the Mother Goose rhymes might 
have been used. But the general festive- 
ness of the volumes quite overweighs any 
critical strictures we might make against 


them. McBride, Nast. 50 cents each. 


As a usual thing we do not enjoy re 
viewing stories dealing with such a sub- 
ject as Miss Katharine Pyle has selected 
in her Sig Little Ducklings. But so well 
has the author won over our sympathy for 
the feathered heroes and heroines, and so 
pointedly has she illustrated in her line 
and tinted drawings the tragedies that be- 
fall the visiting chickens that we can find 
ourselves reading the book to the end. Un- 
fortunately, the publishers confused us, 
and most decidedly will confuse the young 
reader, by placing a large number of the 
illustrations so that we were constantly 
having to turn back in order to find the 
picture we needed. This very mild little 
tale will meet with great appreciation and 
should prove an acceptable addition to the 
story hour both in library and home. 

Dodd, Mead. $1. 


For older children, let us say from six 
to twelve years of age, Miss Abbie Far- 
well Brown has told in pleasing fashion 
the story of Kisington Town, wherein a 
boy stays the destructive hand of a war 
lord while telling him a sufficient number 
of stories to allow defenders of Kisington 
to come to its aid. The war ends sudden- 
ly, all due to the story reading power of 
the young hero. It was in this manner 
that “The Arabian Nights” were told, and 
Miss Brown has a good literary ancestry 
to vouch for the effectiveness of such a 
method. The present tale is written with 
much agreeableness, altho Miss Brown 
must be careful in her style not to lose 
strength in her desire to spread sweetness 
aud light. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 


Among the very small books that are 
of Christmas stocking size may be men- 
tioned Miss Ada Skinner’s The Tale of 
Tibby and Tabby (Duffield, fifty cents), 
and Edith B. Davidson’s The Bunnykin’s 
Bunnies’ Christmas Treat (Houghton, 
Mifflin, fifty cents). These are almost as 
infantile in form and style and subject 
matter as the readers for whom they are 
intended. Among the larger books we have 
room to mention only The Sleepy Song 
Book (McBride, Nast. $2), consisting 
of poems by Eugene Field, Florence 
Campbell, and May Byron. set to music 
by H. A. Campbell. The full page color 
illustrations are more delicate than they 
are excellent in workmanship, and the 
title page reproduces the hideous cover de- 
sign which is nondescript in its color and 
in its pictorial symbolism, even tho we 
know the object was to indicate the sleepy 
side of the songs. A festive volume of regal 
size is When Christmas Comes Around, 
containing stories by Priscilla Underwood 
and pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith (Duf- 
field. $1.35). 





BOY SCOUTS AND OTHER 
BOYS 











The activities of boys seem to be taking 
well-defined channels in their literature, 
and the supply of Boy Scout stories has 
been more than enough to meet the de- 
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mand. In fact, it has been most difficult 
for the Boy Scout organization to put a 
stop to the promiscuous use of the name 
to exploit books of inferior quality. The 
same dilemma has confronted the officers 
of a kindred organization, the Camp Fire 
Girls. Nevertheless, this “organized serv- 
ice” spirit in the child world finds ample 
reflection in their literature. We mention 
a few as representative of the type. 

Boy Scouts of the Wildcat Patrol, the 
third in a series, is by Walter P. Eaton, 
and again introduces to his readers the 
character of Peanut. The author makes a 
satisfactory novelization of the Boy Scout 
handbook, with its rules and regulations. 
Such a story may almost be measured by 
its chapter headings. 


Boston: Wilde. $1. 


Francis Rolt-Wheeler, is a book closely re- 
lated in spirit to Boy Scout ambitions, in- 
asmuch as the narrative is based on real 
service and real adventures with the Coast 
Guard. Dr. Rolt-Wheeler is the author 
of a “U. S. Service” series, wherein, thus 
far, seven volumes have been issued. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50, 


The Young Wheat Scout, by Hugh C. 
Weir, is the fourth in a “Great American 
Industries” series. In order to make this 
narrative accurately informative, the au- 
thor sought the codperation of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. On the sup- 
position that truth is oftentimes stranger 
than fiction, Mr. Weir has here attempted, 
in story form, to give children the history 
of wheat. 

Boston. Wilde. $1. 


The Boy Scouts of NSnow-Shoe Lodge, 
is a story of the North Woods, written by 
Rupert Sargent Holland. The environ- 
ment—mid-winter in the Adirondacks— 
affords ample outlet for. such sports as 
trapping, snow-shoeing, skating, sledding, 
and curling. Things happen in order to put 
Boy Scout service into practise. 

Philadelphia. Lippincott. $1.25. 


Smugglers’ Island, the story of a mod- | 


ern Swiss Family Robinson, is by Clarissa 
A. Kneeland, and contains just the admir- 
able spirit instilled into the Boy Scout ad- 
venturer. Four children are, by accident, 
cast upon a lonely island for seven years. 
The narrative illustrates the manner in 
which they all get the better of circum- 
stances, and manage to exist thru their 
own initiative. The tale is not as in- 
genious as the classic on which it is mod- 
eled; but it admirably proves its point 
that necessity is the mother of invention. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 


The Boy Scouts of Black Eagle Patrol, 
by that seasoned writer for boys, Leslie 
W. Quirk, has for its hero a lad nicknamed 
“Bunny,” who, at first a tenderfoot, proves 
himself at last to bé an A-1 Boy Scout. 
The book is well written. 


Boston: Little, Brown. $1. 


There is an effort on the part of the 
Boy Scouts to keep in personal touch with 
the war. Besides L. Worthington Green’s 
Two American Boys in the War Zone 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1), which tells of 
two boys caught in Russia, we have seen 
Franklin T. Ames’ volumes, Between the 
Lines in Belgium and Between the Lines 
in France (Dodd, Mead, $1 each). 

We always have with us the college story 
or the story of special sport. Left Tackle 
Thayer, by Ralph Henry Barbour, both in 
pictures and in incident, bears close rela- 
tion to the usual football story, wherein 


a “green” member is seasoned, and serves | 


his team 
moment. 


in good stead at a critical 


Dodd, Mead. $1.25. 


Deal Woods, by Lotta Griswold, barring 
certain doubtful points of characteriza- 


tion, is one of the best written school stor- | 
ies read this season. It has the same faults 
and excellences found jin last year’s book, 
“The Winds of Deal.” 


Macmillan. $1.25. 
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Published Just In Time 
For Christmas Giving 


The NEWEST and MOST COM- 
PLETE narrative of Our Saviour's 





life. A truly inspired book, writ- 
ten with all the lucid description, 
all the beautiful simplicity which 
Dr. Hurlbut's long life of reverent 
study and religious authorship make 
possible. Every page is an inspira- 
tion. Every chapter can be perfectly 
understood, even by children. A 
valuable aid to parents, teachers and 
if ministers. It is difficult to conceive 
\:] of a more appropriate gift for young 
people. 


Illustrated by Wm. Hole, R. S. A., R. E. 


Besides the glowing story in written word, this 
gteat book contains 200 vivid illustrations. |: 
Many are actual photographs. Eighty are full- §)\ : 
page drawings by William Hole, R. S. A., R. E., ; 
sixteen of which are in colors. All have been 
carefully selected for uniformity and in them- 
selves graphically tell the Gospel Story. 

This wonderful book, with its 500 pages of 
large, clear type, 200 pictures, handsome cloth 
binding, embellished cover and chronological 
and topical index, 


Sent Free for Examination 
We Pay Postage 


V § Just fill in the coupon, mail to us, and we will 
*@ AT ONCE send the book, all charges prepaid. 
\f If it pleases you, send us .on/y $7.50. (The best 
written, best illustrated book ever published at 
, ff the price.) If it does not please you, return it, 
,|\ at our expense,in 5 days. Fillinandmail J- 

coupon at once. rt 
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MUSIC BOOKS ENDORSED BY 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 





Modern Russian Piano 
Music 


(TWO VOLUMES) 
Edited by Constantin von Sternberg 


Vol I. Akimenko to Korestchenko 
Vol. Il. Liadoff to Wrangell 


Russia, the latest of the nations to 
develop a national school of composers, 
is today producing the most original, 
spontaneous and vital music in Europe. 
Based firmly upon the riches of folk- 
song, the ethnical note is sedulously 
cultivated by men whose unquestioned 
erudition is still their servant, not their 
master: the result is a flood of music 
which shows in its béauty and strength 
the joy of its creation. In these two 
volumes of THE Musicians Liprary 
are contained piano pieces of the highest 
musical and pianistic merit, never need- 
lessly complex, and demonstrating the 
difference between “dignified modernity 
and its frenzied caricature, called 
modernism.” 


Resonance in Singing 
and Speaking 


By Dr. Thomas F; illebrown 


Twenty-one Years Professor of Oral Surgery 
in Harv University 


For Singers, Speakers, and 
all who desire to improve 
the quality of the voice. 


Price Postpaid $1.25 


“The concise, easily understood, and 
yet complete little book by Dr. Thomas 
Fillebrown, is one of the best works on 
the subject that has ever come to our 
attention. Not only every student of 
singing but every student of public 
speaking will find it useful. 


“We give this little volume, which at - 


first sight may appear to be a technical 
one, this special commendation to our 





readers, because the strident and un- 
pleasant use of the voice in conversa- 
tion and in public speaking is one of 
the besetting sins of American life.”— 
The Outlook. 


The Musicians 


Library 


The Masterpieces of 
Song and Piano Music 
in a Series of Splendid 
Volumes, Edited with 
authority and engraved, 
printed and bound with 
surpassing excellence. 


A series of Educa- 
tional Text - books 
suited to the require- 
ments of the average 
student and covering 
every essential branch 
of musical instruction. 
Adapted for class use 











Complete list of contents of the 75 
volumes issued and Easy Payment Plan 
Booklet free on request. Each volume 


in heavy paper, cloth back, $1.50. In or individual instruction. These 
full cloth, gilt, $2.50. A set of 5 vol- books are bound in neat, serviceable 
umes (in box), paper, $6.00. Cloth, gilt, cloth. 


$10.00, 








Resonance in Singing and Speaking 
is one of the volumes of this success- 
ful library of which 29 volumes have 
been issued. Each volume can be ob- 
tained separately, if desired. Complete 
list free on request. 





“This unique series of beautitully 
printed music books is a real boon to 
musicians, whether professional or 
amateur, and to all people who really 
love the noblest art. The new volumes 
are all edited with the same authorita- 
tive and painstaking care that charac- 
terized the earlier issues in the collec- 
tion.”—The Independent. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont St., Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 E. 34th St., New York City 
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> 
For Christmas—A Peace Calendar 
A practical desk-memoranda calendar of 744 pages. 366 quota- 
tions against war by some illustrious Manor Woman. Promote the 
Cause of Peace. Postpaid $1.00. J, Mullowney, Paxtang, Pa 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 


Authoritative Articles on the World War 


The Nineteenth Century and After, Fortnightly Review, Contem- 
porary Review, any one, $4.50; any two, $8.50; all, $12.00. 
Blackwood's Magazine, $3.00; Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Re- 
view; Blackwood’s and one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; 
either quarterly, $4.00; the two, $7.50; Booklet and specimen 
copies of monthlies free. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 249 West 13th St., New York 



























Against Odds, by William Heyliger, 
pleads as systematically for the glories of 
baseball, as Barbour does for football, and 
the book has as much of the spirit of 
pluck. This is the fifth in a St. Mary’s 
Series.” 

Appleton. $1.25. 


Camp Bob’s Hill, by Charles P. Burton, 
has much of the spirit of its predecessor, 
“The Boys of Bob’s Hill,” and is fraught 
with the “gang” humor and love of adven- 
ture which characterized that first book. 


Holt. $1.25. 


Bob Hunt at Camp Pontiac, by George 
W. Orton, as its name implies, and as its 
pictures fully indicate, is a narrative with 
the usual athletic stress and strain, and 
when the book comes to a close, the au- 
thor promises a new one. He is a graduate 
coach of track and cross country teams at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia: Jacobs. $1. 





CAMP FIRE GIRLS AND 
OTHERS 











The Camp Fire Girls of Brightwood, by 
Amy Blanchard, tells of the effect this or- 
ganization had upon certain girls. It con- 
tains much healthful spirit, and imparts 
much out-door information of a practical 
sort. 

Boston: Wilde. $1. 


The Cinder Pond, by Carroll Watson 
Rankin, has a heroine who starts life as 
a member of a colony of squatters, but 
many things change her fortunes and her 
surroundings. 


Holt. $1.25. 


In Beth’s Old Home, by Marion Ames 
Taggart, the heroine is carried over into 
a sequel from last year’s “Beth’s Wonder- 
Winter.” There is goodly sentiment in this 
writer’s stories. 

Boston: Wilde. $1.25. 


Patty’s Romance, by Carolyn Wells, is 
the thirteenth in a Patty Series. The hero- 
ine is vivacious, and handles her suitors 
as easily as any heroine of a seaside novel. 

Dodd, Mead. $1.25. 


Winona of the Camp Fire, by Margaret 
Widdemer, is full of outdoor adventure, its 
chief object being to explore territory open 
to girl activity. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1.25. 





FOUNDED ON HISTORY 











Two writers collaborating in the telling 
of Revolutionary stories are Emilie Ben- 
son Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe, who 
this year are co-authors of two volumes, 
one, Peg o’ the Ring,’ formerly published 
as a serial in St. Nicholas’ Magazine, and 
the other, A Maid of ’76,? both of them 
filled with exciting adventure. The latter 
is by far the better story, introducing a - 
fine mixture of loyalty and romance with 
a considerable historical atmosphere thrown 
in. 

1Century. $1.25. *Macmillan. $1.25. 

Edwin L. Sabin’s Gold Seekers of ’49 is 
one of the Trail Blazers Series, and tells 
with an amount of historical accuracy the 
story of California in the days when every 
one was turning westward. The hero of 
this story takes a path now made easily 
accessible by the Panama Canal, and his 
adventures are many and exciting. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1.25. 


Everett T. Tomlinson has done more 
than any other modern American writer 
to place before the boy reader in’ narrative 
form stories of the Revolution, of the War 
of 1812, and of the Civil War. He is au- 
thor of a new volume called Prisoners of 
War, which, in his usual style at- 
tempted accuracy, deals with life at An- 
dersonville Prison: Tle’ heroes accomplish 
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marvelous deeds, and many a boy will revel 
in their adventures with a locomotive and 
with a railroad bridge, closely pursued 
by Confederate soldiers. The plot of the 
story carries one thru the whole course of 
the war from Antietam to Appomatox. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. 


Another book of the same intensity of 
interest is D. Lange’s In the. Great Wild 
North, wherein, beginning with a trading 
post on the Hudson Bay, the hero and his 
father explore the Red River with an In- 
dian, join in buffalo hunts and have hair- 
breadth escapes. The pioneer spirit of this 
volume is admirable. 

Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1. 





MISCELLANEOUS 











Stories from the Earthly Paradise by 
William Morris, have been retold in prose 
for children by C. S. Evans, and besides 
the introduction, which deals at some 
length with Morris’ influences, his friends 
and his methods of workmanship. There 
are twelve tales, including the one on Ata- 
lanta’s Race. The format of the volume is 
attractive. 

Longmans, Green. $1.50. 


Stories from German History, from an- 
cient times to 1648, have been written by 
Florence Aston. The author makes use of 
copious data, which she handles with skill, 
for example, in her chapters on the Refor- 
mation and on Martin Luther. 

Crowell. $1.50. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales, newly translated 
by Ernest Beeson, have been effectively 
illustrated in line drawings .by George 
Soper. Many old favorites, such as Cin- 
derella and The Sleeping Beauty come to 
us afresh under these new auspices. 


Crowell. $1.50. 


The Children’s Book of Thanksgiving 
Stories is edited by Asa Don Dickinson, a 
former librarian, and contains a goodly 
array of writers to serve a literary dinner 
for which all young readers should be 
thankful. 

Doubleday, Page. $1.25. 


Mary Huse Eastman has caught the 
shyest and the most tricksy of the chil- 
dren of magic and set. them in their alpha- 
betical order in the Index to Fairy Tales, 
a guide that will be of great use to story 
tellers, teachers, heads of children’s libra- 
ries and also to folk lore students. 


Boston Book Co. $2.25. 


The Little Red Doe, by C. J. Hawkins, 
is so delicate a piece of work, so touching 
a story, that we are not sorry to have the 
chance to mention it a second time, even 
tho this be due to our mistake in the 
earlier notice as to the price of the book. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $1. 


In an attractive little book Eugene 
Stock tells The Story of the Bible, of the 
origin of the canon, the languages in 
which the books were written and their 
writers, the manuscripts and the versions. 
Teachers and parents will find this the 
handiest of reference books on a familiar 
but little understood topic. 

Dutton. 75 cents. 


H. E. Rankin and F. H. Brown, in their 
first volume of Simple Art Applied to Hand- 
work, treat of geometric designs, brush 
work, stencilling, needlework and lettering, 
and show the possibility of teaching to 
children the application of truly artistic 
design to articles of daily use. 

Dutton. $1.25. 


A new book, Knitting Without “Speci- 
mens,” comes to us from England, prepared 
for school use by E. P. and C. A. Claydon. 
The many patterns for doll’s clothing will 
appeal to small girls. Directions and il- 
lustrations are clear. More space would 
have been given to lace had the book 
-been written on this side of the water. 


Dutton. $1. 





What and Why 
is the Internal Bath ? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M.D. 


Though many articles have been written 

and much has been said recently about the 
Internal Bath, the fact remains that a 
great amount of ignorance and misunder- 
standing of this new system of Physical 
Hygiene still exists. 
‘ And inasmuch as it seems that Internal 
Bathing is even more essential to perfect 
health than External Bathing, I believe 
that everyone should know its origin, its 
purpose and its action beyond the possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding. 

Its great popularity started at about the 
same time as did what are probably the 
most encouraging signs of recent times— 
I refer to the appeal for Optimism, Cheer- 
fulness, Efficiency and those attributes 
which go with them and which, if steadily 
practiced, will make our race not only the 
despair of nations competitive to us in 
business, but establish us as a shining ex- 
ample to the rest of the world in our mode 
of living. : 

These new daily “Gospels,” as it were, 
had as their inspiration the ever present 
unconquerable American Ambition, for it 
had been proven to the satisfaction of all 
real students of business that the most suc- 
cessful man is he who is sure of himself— 
who is optimistic, cheerful, and impresses 
the world with the fact that he is su- 
premely confident always—for the world 
of business has every confidence in the 
man who has confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our con- 
fidence strong, it naturally follows that we 
inject enthusiasm, “ginger,” and clear judg- 
ment into our work, and have a tremen- 
dous advantage over those who are at times 
more or less depressed, blue, and nervously 
fearful that their judgment may be wrong 
who lack the confidence that comes with 
the right condition of mind and which 
counts so much for success. 

Now the practice of Optimism and Con- 
fidence has made great strides in improving 
and advancing the general efficiency of the 
American, and if the mental attitude neces- 
sary to its accomplishment were easy to 
secure, complete success would be ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical 
bodies have an influence on our mental 
attitude, and in this particular instance, be- 
cause of a physical condition which is uni- 
versal, these much-to-be-desired aids to suc- 
cess are impossible to consistently enjoy. 

In other words, our trouble, to a great 
degree, is physical first and mental after- 
wards—this physical trouble is simple and 
very easily corrected. Yet it seriously af- 
fects our strength and energy, and if it 
is allowed to exist too long becomes 
chronic and then dangerous. 

Nature is constantly demanding one thing 
of us, which, under our present mode of 
living and eating, it is impossible for us 
to give—that is, a constant care of our 
diet, and enough consistent physical work 
or exercise to eliminate all waste from the 
system. 

If our work is confining, as it is in al- 
most every instance, our systems cannot 
throw off the waste except according to 
our activity, and a clogging process im- 
mediately sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon 
(lower intestine), and is more serious in 
its effect than you would think, because 
it is intensely poisonous, and the blood cir- 
culating through the colon absorbs these 
poisons, circulating them through the sys- 
tem and lowering our vitality generally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and 
its kindred complaints make us ill “all 
over.” It is also the reason that this 
waste, if permitted ot remain a little too 
long, gives the destructive germs, which 
are always present in the blood, a chance 
to gain the upper hand, and we are not 
alone inefficient, but really ill—seriously 
sometimes, if there is a local weakness. 





This accumulated waste has long been 
recognized as a menace, and Physicians, 
Physical Culturists, Dietitians, Osteopaths 
and others have been constantly laboring 
to perfect a method of removing it, and 
with partial and temporary success. 

It remained, however, for a new, rational 
and perfectly natural process to finally 
and satisfactorily solve the problem of how 
to thoroughly eliminate this waste from 
the colon without strain or unnatural fore- 
ing—to keep it sweet and clean and healthy 
and keep us correspondingly bright and 
strong—clearing the blood of the poisons 
which made it and us sluggish and dull 
spirited, and making our entire organism 
work and act as Nature intended it should. 

That process is Internal Bathing with 
warm water—and it now, by the way, has 
the endorsements of the most enlightened 
Physicians, Physical Culturists, Osteopaths, 
etc., who have tried it and seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit, when 
we have found, by disagreeable, and some- 
times alarming symptoms, that this waste 
was getting much the better of us, to re- 
pair to the drugshop and obtain relief 
through drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are 
several vital reasons why it should not be 
our practice as compared with Internal 
Bathing. 

Drugs force Nature instead of assisting 
her—Internal Bathing assists Nature and 
is just as simple and natural as washing 
one’s hands. 

Drugs, being taken through the stomach, 
sap the vitality of other functions before 
they reach the colon, which is not called 
for—Internal Bathing washes out the 
colon and reaches nothing else. 

To keep the colon consistly clean drugs 
must be persisted in, and to be effective 
the doses must be increased. Internal 
Bathing is a consistent treatment, and 
need never be altered in any way to be 
continuously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor 
Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, says: All 
of our curative agents are poisons, and 
as a consequence every dose diminishes 
the patient’s vitality. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, 
so great an improvement on the old meth- 
ods of Internal Bathing, as this new 
process, for in a crude way it has, of 
course, been practiced for years. 

It is probably no more surprising, how- 
ever, than the tendency on the part of the 
Medical Profession to depart further and 
further from the custom of using drugs, 
and accomplish the same and better’ re- 
sults by more natural means: causing less 
strain on the system and leaving no evil 
after effects. 

Doubtless you, as well as all American 

men and women, are interested in know- 
ing all that may be learned about keeping 
up to “concert pitch,” and always feeling 
bright and confident. 
_ This improved system of Internal Bath- 
ing is naturally a rather difficult subject 
to cover in detail in the public press, but 
there is a Physician who has made this 
his life’s study and work, who has written 
an interesting book on the subject called 
“The What, The Why, The Way of the Internal 
Bath.” This he will send on request to anyone 
addressing Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., at 134 West 
65th Street, New York, and mentioning that 
they read this in The Independent. 

It is surprising how little is known by the 
average person on this subject, which has so 
great an influence on the general health and 
spirits. 

My personal experience and my observation 
make me very enthusiastic on Internal Bathing, 
for I have seen its results in sickness as well 
as in health, and I firmly believe that everybody 
owes it to himself, if only for the information 
available, to read this little book by an authority 
on the subject.—Advertisement. 
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Paint 1s 


insurance against loss 


through deterioration or decay. 


ZANIC 


lowers the cost of paint insurance 
by lengthening the life of the pro- 
tection without increasing the cost. 


“Your Move” is yours for the asking. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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An 
Art-Philosopher’s 


» C Cabinet 
George Lansing Raymond 
Author of “Essentials of Aesthetics,” 


“A Poet’s Cabinet,” etc. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net. 

Salient passages from the works 
on Comparative Aesthetics of Dr. 
Raymond, selected and arranged 
by Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D. 
The book is not designed for those 
interested exclusively in any one 
phase of art and its influence. It 
is a general work of commanding 
interest to the general reader. 


Crown, 8°, 


“Tt is a book that will prove a counselor 
and friend, to which one will return again 
and again,”—Chicago Examiner. 

“The volume is one that tempts to ex- 
tensive quotation. "—Indianapolis Star. 

“Dr. Raymond’s name is one to conjure 
with, for in the field of letters he is no 
uncertain figure. The ‘Cabinet’ contains 
treasures showing a range of marvelous 
breadth.”—Louwisville Post. 


“Prof. Miller, who has made the selec- 
tions, has rendered a service to the untech- 
nical reader who delights in things aes- 
thetic."—Auburn Seminary Record. 


2W. tn tet 6. P. Putnam’ s Sons >, tans 5, 

















THE INVENTOR OF 
. FRESH AIR 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. 











HE announcement of the death of 

Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau 

at Saranac recalls attention to all 
that he accomplished for the doctrine 
that the most important element in life 
for the well as well as the ill is an abun- 
dance of fresh air. Dr. frudeau him- 
self having acquired tuberculosis at the 
age of about twenty-five, went up to 
the Adirondacks when that region was 
not the home of millionaire campers 
and of numerous well equipped hotels, 
but on the contrary was the old North 
Woods with its very primitive accom- 
modations, stage coach travel and ab- 
solute simplicity of life. Contrary to 
all the traditions in American medi- 
cine at that time, in spite of the fact 
that his tuberculous infection was of a 
very severe character, Dr. Trudeau be- 
came well enough to continue his pro- 
fessional work and then in the course 
of ‘years to teach the world more about 
tuberculosis than any other physician 
in this country. 

His one supreme idea was an abun- 
dance of fresh air for tuberculosis pa- 
tients night and day. When it is re- 
called what medical traditions had 
been with regard to fresh air, particu- 
larly when it was cold, before this 
time, it will be easy to understand what 
a revolution in medical thinking Tru- 
deau had to bring about. It had been 
the custom to keep the rooms of pa- 
tients suffering from fever due to any 
cause almost hermetically sealed. Cool 
air always gave the patient a sense of 
chilliness and that was considered suf- 
ficient of itself to indicate that harm 
was being done. Any retardation of re- 
covery and above all anything like a 
relapse was usually set down to some 
exposure to cold. Whenever a wound 
festered and gave any signs of septic 
infection people were said to have tak- 
en cold in it. 

All this long established tradition 
and popular persuasion Trudeau had to 
break down. Particularly with regard 
to pulmonary diseases was there a very 
definite conclusion that any exposure 
to cooler air might produce serious 
complications or even fatal effects. 
Poor pneumonia patients were shut up 
in rooms almost as air tight as possi- 
ble, the very cracks in the windows 
being stuffed with cotton or pasted 
over with paper and doors being treat- 
ed the same way by the over-zealous. 
The surprize as we look back now is 
that any of the sufferers from pneu- 
monia ever recovered. We have be- 
come convinced in our time that prob- 
ably the best place to treat a pneu- 
monia patient in New York City would 
be underneath the trees in the park. 
At least a distinguished medical au- 
thority on respiratory diseases once 
declared that he would rather be treat- 
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ed there than in the best hospital in 
New York. Our pneumonia patients 
are now placed in rooms with open 
windows, or on the roofs of hospitals, 
and children suffering from the dis- 
ease particularly are given just as 
much air as possible. They must be 
kept warm and there must. be no de- 
pression consequent upon coldness of 
the extremities, but the air they 
breathe must be absolutely fresh, and 
if it is cold that seems all the better. 
This great change in modern medicine 
we owe more to Trudeau than to any- 
one else here in America. 

What is still more interesting is that 
as a consequence of Trudeau’s own ex- 
perience and that of many physicians 
we have gradually come to realize that 
if fresh air is so good for the ailing it 
must be at least equally good for those 
who are well. Sleeping rooms used to 


have their windows shut rather tight- | & 


ly and the better educated people were 


the more they seemed to think it nec- | 


essary to exclude cold air from their 
apartments at night lest they should 
take cold. Now the windows of sleep- 
ing rooms are open as a rule, a great 
many people in the milder climates of 
the country at least, have all-the-year 
sleeping porches and in the summer 
time outdoor sleeping is growing com- 
moner and commoner. 

Someone once said of Dr. Trudeau 
that he was “the inventor of fresh 
air.” It is curiously interesting to real- 
ize how men get away from the simple 
great beneficial things of life into com- 
plexities of civilization that are sup- 
posed to represent significant improve- 
ments on what has gone before, yet 
how often it proves that what is need- 
ed is a return to nature. According to 
the old myth, whenever the son of 
mother earth with whom Hercules was 
‘struggling touched the earth he re- 
newed his strength, until Hercules find- 
ing out this truth from recurring in- 
cidents, lifted him away from the 
ground and squeezed him to death. The 
touch with mother nature probably 
means more for the health and happi- 
ness of mankind than anything else. 
At recurring intervals, however, when 
genius brings us back to nature it ac- 
tually seems as tho we had come upon 
a new invention. Dr. Trudeau may re- 


main for the memory of posterity then | 


as that most precious of discoverers, 
the inventor of fresh air. The lesson 
of his life is indeed a heritage for be- 
lieving in fresh air and a return to 
nature. He also insisted that in order 
to overcome tuberculosis one must have 
courage. For “tuberculosis takes only 
the quitters,” that is, takes only those 
who have not the character and force 
of will that will enable them to live 
quiet lives in the open and eat simple 
food and sleep long hours for the 
length of time necessary to enable 
them to overcome the ravages of the 
disease iu their bodies and start afresh 
on the road to health and strength. 
And for the well no better rule of life 
can be formulated than this which has 
done and is doing so much good to the 
ailing. 
New York City 
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OW the memory thrills 
at the music of the 
Steinway! It stirs thoughts 
of the long-ago years when, even 


as now, the songs of the heart were 
enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as 
now, the Steinway was the ideal 
piano. In many a family, the 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished pos- 
session—its durability a tribute 
to superior craftsmanship. 





Consider the Steinway as a gift 
to wife or daughter or sister-—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest 
sentiment. Nothing could be 
more appropriate. Consider, too, 
that this marvelous piano can 
be conveniently purchased at a 
moderate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing 
the various styles of Steinwa 
pianos, will be sent free, with 
prices and name of the Steinway 
dealer nearest you. 
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ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
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postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
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183. Miss G., Georgia. “How can I cultivate 
decision of character? I do things which I after- 
ward keenly regret, and try to undo with em- 
barrassing results. I decide on a course of con- 
duct, then the opposite course which I had dis- 
missed appeals to me strongly, and I am con- 
vinced I have made a mistake. From this weak- 
ness I have often suffered bitterly, and shall be 
grateful for suggestions.” 

I wish you had given a concrete example 
—it is hard to advise on generalities. 
However, try this. Take a number of 
instances where you feel you acted un- 
wisely, and write down all the reasons pro 
and con, for your action. You will prob- 
ably find several reasons containing a com- 
mon principle which should give you a clue 
to avoidance of future mistakes. Your 
chronic weakness may be overimpulsive- 
ness, supersentiveness, fear of people’s 
opinion, worry and consequent mental con- 
fusion, or one of a dozen other sickly states 
of mind. Having located your weakness, 
you should be able to remember it and 
guard against it. A book to aid you—Dr. 
Frank Channing Haddock’s “Power of 
Will.” Another—Dr. . S. Marden’s 
“Power of Personality.” And a booklet— 
my own Triumph of the Man Who Acts. 





184. Mrs. R. B. C., Michigan. “How can a 
radical and a conservative dwell in the same 
house? Almost every day our family is torn to 
pieces by the friction and dissension between the 
two strongest personalities in it, one being a 
zealot for all new ideas and beliefs, the other an 
adherent of old-fashioned ways. Enough energy 
has been lost here to build a ship; and my 
nerves can’t endure the strain much longer. Is 
there any cure for such conflict of personality?” 

Truth is a cure for anything. The radi- 
eal is usually right in motive—being en- 
terprising, brave, enthusiastic; but the. 
conservative right in method—being log- 
ical, tactful, safe. Each has lessons for the 
other, can you not make them see this? 
The remedy for conflicting argument is co- 
operative action. Find some ground of 
mutual respect and belief, then plan to 
get the fighting brethren working here to- 
gether, on a project to benefit the home, 
the community, or themselves. Disagree- 
ment drowns in a swift blood-stream of ac- 
tion. The best way to tighten a loose tongue 
is to tense a loose muscle. 





185. Mr. J. B. W., Missouri. “Will you kindly 
suggest to me some efficient methods of building 
up a copious vocabulary?” 

Get a good synonym book (such as 
James CC. Fernald’s Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms and Prepositions); take a leading 
editorial in THE INDEPENDENT, look up 
each adjective or verb in the book, see 
which of the synonyms given would apply 
in the sentence before you, which would 
not, and ask yourself why. Then memorize 
the list of synonyms, or prepare sentences 
containing each in its proper meaning. 

When a sentence or paragraph strikes 
you forcibly, rewrite it, using entirely dif- 
ferent words to express the same idea, with 
the synonym k or an unabridged dic- 
tionary at hand. Buy or borrow the works 
of masters of modern English—such as 
Shaw, Chesterton, Howells, Browning, 
Swinburne—and memorize a paragraph or 
a stanza each day, comparing their styles 
and: trying to approach the merit of each 
in your thought, conversation, correspond- 
ence. 





186. Rev. J. E. R., New York. “One of your 
Efficiency charts in The Independent is so sug- 











gestive that I hope to make it the basis of a 
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mid-week service of our church. May I reprint 
it in our city papers, simply for the good it may 
do, with proper credit to the author?” 

Congratulations on your endeavor to 
make the church service more practical. 
We shall be pleased to have clergymen use 
one of our charts for a mid-week meeting, 
as a blackboard lesson or otherwise, pro- 
vided full credit is given, both to THE 
INDEPENDENT and the author, and special 
permission obtained from the author in 
advance of the meeting. 

However, we should prefer that your 
city papers do not publish any chart in 
full, but merely quote leading points or 
questions, and refer to the issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT containing the complete chart. 
Much of the value of the chart lies in the 
context of the article, and the reader should 
have both, to be fair to himself and the 
subject. 





187. Mr. W. C. M., Rhode Island. “With spe- 
cial reference to my son, seventeen years old and 
a student in our high school, I shall be glad 
to have your opinion as to the practical value 
of an examination by and advice of a g 
psychologist, particularly regarding a vocation. 
Can you recommend one in Boston?” 

No system of character delineation has, 
to our knowledge, reached a plane of 
mathematical certainty. But examination 
and counsel by an expert psychologist or 
vocational specialist would be of great 
value. Apply to the Boston Vocational 
Bureau, and arrange for a consultation 
with Prof. Frank Parsons or with some 
one recommended by him. Many people 
consider Prof. Hugo Muensterberg of Har- 
vard, an authority; we do not agree with 
all of his conclusions, but admire the bril- 
liancy and force of much of his work in 
experimental psychology. 


188. Mr. H. L., Indiana. “Am at present a 
salesman, but wish to take up a line of work 
which places one in a permanent location. Have 
become interested in Chiropractic, but wish to 
satisfy myself that it is not a passing fad. Is it 
permanent? Is there a future to it? I think of 
taking up a twelve or eighteen month course, 
and would ask your advice.” 

Are you naturally fitted to be a doctor? 
Healing is a profession, ministry and re- 
sponsibility—not a mere dollar-drawing 
job. If you are not a born physician, you 
can never learn to be one. 

The system of manipulation called chiro- 
practic is now growing popular, but in our 
opinion is a specialty-cure applying only to 
certain classes and causes of disease. I 
know a chiropractor who is said to make 

a week—and I know others who are 
almost starving. Before you enroll with any 
school, write the American Naturopathic 
Association, 110 East Forty-first street, 
New York, for an impartial list of all the 
chiropractic schools, then obtain all their 
literature and compare. 

A twelve or eighteen month course is 
dangerously, criminally inadequate. Study 
four years at the least before commencing 
practise. 


189. Prof. T. S. B., Pennsylvania. “Is it pos- 
sible to make a young girl wear hygienic, mod- 
est, sensible clothing, in spite of the current 
styles? Our daughter of eighteen is endanger- 
ing her health, if not her morals, by wearing 
high-heel shoes, open-work stockings, gauze 
sleeves, and other extremes of modern dress. 
How can we prevent this folly?” 

The only sure way would be to bribe the 
most fashionable dressmaker in your town 
to inform your daughter that sane clothes 
have become stylish. Another way would be 
to induce the most elegant society leader of 
your local “smart set” to wear wholesome 
garments for the sake of her influence and 
arouse emulation in the giddy head of your 
foolish child. Or, get fashion-boeks that ob- 
serve health and decency—there are such 
things—and leave them carefully but non- 
chalantly around where the young ladyship 
will surely seize upon them. 


190. Professor B., Minnesota. “I solicit your 
help. My weakness seems to be indecision. I am 
twenty-three years old, and a school principal. 

am not successful as a disciplinarian. I cannot 
act promptly in a crisis. My efforts to instruct 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
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=| the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
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Watkins Gien on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


' OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
A Mineral Springs “Cure”? and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The treatment methods, 


and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. Treatments are given under the 
direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 
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any other American Spring known. For the treatment of cian Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis,s 
; ty Anaemia, Diseases of the Digestive System and Liver, Heart and Circulatory System, 
Kidney Diseases, and Disorders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this 
| country or Europe. 

Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing exercise. 

kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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the boys in better methods seem to fail. I keep 
cheerful most of the time, but my responsibili- 
ties bear too much on my mind. Inexperience 
hampers me. I should like to be a medical mis- 
sionary, but ly see my way to it. Have I 
missed my calling?” 

You need action, and lots of it. Tennis, 
boxing, bicycling would make your mind 
more alert, with your muscles. Hire a 
lonely barn somewhere and in solitude learn 
to be a leader in some athletic sport. This 
will give you confidence, and immediately 
put you on a pedestal with the boys. Youth 
listens not to the man who talks, but to 
the man who does things. Get a sporting 
goods catalog, then get busy. Secure a copy 
of my booklet, The Triumph of the Man 
Who Acts. 

Do you really want to be a medical mis- 
sionary? Then you should be, and you can 
be. First, however, prove equal to the job 
you have! 


191. Miss L. K. D., Virginia. ““Do you consider 
efficiency man’s supreme good and highest duty? 
Are there not circumstances under which the 
noblest type of man will sacrifice efficiency for 
a yet finer thing? Is it conceivably better to do 
a high thing imperfectly than to accomplish a 
low thing expertly? These questions are vital to 
me, and I hope you can answer them.” 

The true aim in efficiency is not manual 
dexterity or even mental force; it is rather 
moral vim, psychic adaptation, emotional 
control, spiritual freedom. We should study 
efficiency in order to make it a habit and 
forget it—not to make it a fetish and wor- 
ship it. There are crises in every life, and 
the greater the life the more frequent the 
crises, when the soul can do nothing but 
pray—or weep and pray and weep again. 
It is a finer, bigger thing to work toward 
an ideal in obscurity, loneliness and sad- 
ness than to reach a material goal in 
triumph, while the multitude applauds. Be 
efficient if you can, for the exercize of your 
mental and moral powers; but be faithful 
to your vision, at any cost, no matter how 
little you achieve in the crude outer world. 








PLAYING CARDS AND DOOR 
KNOCKERS 


The origin of playing cards is lost in ob- 
scurity. They are generally assigned to the 
Orient, but they are now almost universal 
in currency and popularity. 

The backs of old English cards were 
generally plain and thus it was that when 
paper was scarce or expensive, old cards 
were too useful to be destroyed. They were, 
on the contrary, used for various purposes. 
Thus they are often found in the bindings 
of old books, where they were preserved. 
The old cards were also sometimes cut up 
for paper dolls. They were also used as 
ecards of invitation and as visiting cards. 
Thackeray refers to this in Henry Esmond. 


The earliest examples of wood cuts were 
intended for playing cards. They antedate 
the famous St. Christopher wood cut that 
is sometimes credited with being the earli- 
est. 

In the olden days playing cards, instead 
of knitting, were used by spectators in 
playhouses as an amusement while wait- 
ing for the performance to begin. 

Such widely differing materials as silver, 
leather, paper, wood, parchment, cardboard, 
deerskin and even buffalo hide have all 
been used in making playing cards. 

Tron door knockers were among the 
earlier forms, partly on account of their 
Both artistic and beau- 
tiful results were obtained from the use 
of this metal. Brass came into later favor 
and has since remained the principal door 
knocker material, as no better substitute 
has been found. Bronze has been sparingly 
used. 

The garland knocker is sometimes found 
in use at the present time. 

The horseshoe knocker is a prized relic 
of many old houses. It was often made of 
wrought iron. 

Clasped hands holding a ring of laurel 
form the knocker still to be seen on the 
door of the famous Dr. Johnson House. 
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PEBBLES 


Railroad men certainly have their trials. 
—Washington Post. 


Sherman omitted to go on record about 
neutrality—Wall Street Journal. 


The most unkindest cut of all seems to 
be located at the Canal.—Columbia State. 


“Alpine scenery is very grand.” 
“Very durable, too. I imagine it will 
pull thru the war all right.”"—New Idea. 


If we go in for preparedness, let us re- 
member that the German Government also 
prepares against factory-fires and Eastland 
disasters—New York Evening Post. 


A standpatriotic friend of ours says that 
the nation’s most intelligently written 
weekly so gets on his nerves that he is 
tempted to call it “The Neuropublic.”— 
New York Tribune. 


“Do you know you’re growing hand- 
some, hubbie?” 

“Yes; it's a way I have when it gets 
anywhere near your birthday.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Colonel (of a very gallant Colonial regi- 
ment)—‘‘Now, boys, here’s the English 
general coming to inspect you. Keep 
steady, no spitting, and, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t call me Alf!”—Tatler. 


“You must learn to ‘swat the fly,’ 


Ethel. Flies carry typhoid fever.” 

“Will typhoid fever kill any one who 
gets it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But, Mother, why doesn’t it kill the 


fly ?”—Life. 


“So you think a college education is a 
good thing for a boy?” 

“Yes, I think it's. a pretty good thing. 
Fits him for something in life. If he can’t 
catch on with a baseball team, he can often 
land a job as a_ professor.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 


It has always been a puzzle to some 
how the seeds may be transferred from the 
mouth to the plate when one is eating an 
orange. We would suggest a pea shooter 
as the best an@ most reliable solution of 
the difficulty. If so desired the seeds may 
be blown thru any convenient window or 
in any other direction desired.—Penn State 
Froth. 


“Sam,” said May Irwin to her negro 
butler, ‘““do you mean to vote in New York 
on: November 2?” 

“Cose I mean to vote,” 
promptly. 

“Well, what do you know about the 
Constitution ?”’ 

“Law, now, Miss May,” said Sam, “you 
don’t have to be a doctor to vote.”—N. A 
W. 8. A. 


Sam answered 


” 


Missionaries.—A writer in The Charity 
Organization Review, deprecating the way 
people talk of “the drab lives of the poor,” 
repeats a story of some East-End girls who 
were taken down to Surrey to spend a 
summer day on a beautiful country estate. 
When their hostess was wishing them 
“good-by” she said she had much enjoyed 
their visit, and one guest replied cheer- 
fully: 

“IT expect we have cheered you up a 
bit; it must be deadly dull down here.”— 
Christian Life. 


When a popular sea captain had died 
four leading men of the hamlet were se- 
lected to write an epitaph, and it was 
decided that each should write a line. 
The first wrote his easily. The sec- 
cond, puzzled a little, then he wrote 
his. The third followed even more 
slowly. But the fourth wrote as if inspired 
and the whole verse read: 

“Here lies the captain of the sea, 
Here ‘lies him, here lies he, 
Hallaleujah, ere 
A. B. C. D. E. F. G.”—Harper’s. 
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CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects, home com- 
forts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M. D. 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 

* That belated vacation,—take it 
among the hills.and streams at 
Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest, 
—try a fortnight in retreat, on 
that S8oo-acre tract, with the 
“Quackers at the Manor,” com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, 
tennis and garage; no bar or 
dancing. 

J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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m@ A Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
case makes a gift of increasing use- 
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im a patented Dust-proof Felt Strip that 
protects books and keeps the doors 
from slamming. All styles and fin- 
ishes. Built to endure. On sale 
everywhere. 

Write for Free Catalog No. 176 

and “‘The World’s Best Books.’’ 


The Sobe"Wernieke Co, 
Cincinnati 








HIS lamp is made of plain 
white porcelain; shade of 
antique gauze which will appeal 
to the most fastidious taste, and 
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ACCIDENT AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. COMBINED 


About twelve years ago a man who 
was not then directly engaged in the 
life insurance business, but who had 
served his time at it and continued to 
study it, conceived the idea that the 
accident and sickness disability risks 
assumed by accident companies could 
be combined with the risk against 
death in life insurance policies. On fur- 
ther investigation he found that the 
same idea had previously occurred to 
at least one other person, who, altho 
he possest the means of testing it in 
practise, permitted it to remain in the 
academic stage. The person I first men- 
tioned made a rough draft of the 
scheme and laid it before an official of 
one of the medium-sized life insurance 
companies of New York City. This of- 
ficial was favorably imprest with the 
plan; but it involved such a radical de- 
parture from the regular routine of a 
life office as, in his opinion, would 
bring against it the opposition which 
all insurance directors and managing 
officials entertain for changes of a 
revolutionary character. 

All branches of the insurance busi- 
ness, very properly, are conservative. 
Insurance cautiously feels its way; and 
with this fact in view, when one con- 
templates the tremendous changes 
which have occurred in fifty years, par- 
ticularly in the life branch, one is 
struck with the vital spirit of progress- 
iveness which lies beneath its con- 
servatism. 

But the idea of combining accident 
and disability benefits with life insur- 
ance possest life. It spread slowly and 
various forms of it were introduced in 
a small way by young companies strug- 
gling for a foothold. There is no doubt 
that the scheme will gradually take 
shape and reach comparative perfec- 
tion. At present, such a contract is 
barred under the laws of most of the 
states, but there is no doubt that the 
embargo will be lifted when its prac- 
ticability and soundness are fully estab- 
lished. 

In this connection it was interesting 
to read the announcement recently 
made by a far western life insurance 
company of excellent condition and re- 
pute, to the effect that it was formulat- 
ing a contract under which the policy- 
holder was insured for a certain sum 
against natural death and twice that 
amount if death occurred thru what 
are called accidental means. In addi- 
tion, the rolicy will provide benefits 
against natural and accidental perma- 
nent total disability and- natural and 
accidental temporary disability. 

This proposition probably marks the 
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Let your friends give you_ pretty 
trifles, but request that a Bissell’s 
= Carpet Sweeper head the family’s 

gifts. If you already own this famous 

sweeper, tell them you want a Bis- 
sell’s Vacuum Sweeper. 

Then you will be equipped with the most 
efficient cleaning apparatus that can be 
installed in any home — Bissell’s Carpet 
Sweeper for daily sweeping and a Bissell’s 
Vacuum Machine for suction cleaning and 
general renovation. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Vacuum 
Sweeper Sweeper 


sell at moderate prices and make a “Bis- 
sell’s’”” an economical gift. Bissell’s Carpet 
Sweepers are $2.75 to $5.75; the Vacuum 
Cleaner (without brush) $7.50; the Vacuum 
Sweeper (with brush) $9.00. Slightly 
higher in the West, South and Canada. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 
Dept. 111, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Made in Canada, too (240) 
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Copper Stein Sets 


Sherbet Sets. Fruit and Nut 
Bowls, Tobacco Caddies» 
Ash or Pin Receivers, Trays» 
etc. Send for book- 
let and include 65c for 
small copper bowl with 
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your initial in brass re- 
Pousse. 
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I 8t., Canton, Ohio 
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Necktie 


“The Famous Fadeless DURO Shirts’’ 


Send $2 and 15c postage for this famous box of shirts. 
Handsome silk tie included for name and address of 
5 friends. Money back if not pleased. Fine percale, 
coat-style, cuffs attached shirts, assorted stripes, hand- 
laundered and very stylish. Sizes 14 to 17. Guaran- 
teed to wear 6 months without fading, shrinking or 
tipping. It’s a wonderful box for the money and well 
worth atrial. Order today. Highest Bank References, 
GOODELL & CO., Room 44, 158 E. 34th St., New York 

Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
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extremest limit which the combination 
plan has yet reached. I am inclined to 
the opinion that it will develop fur- 
ther; that it will be- adopted by other 
zompanies; and that, in time, the acci- 
dent companies will abandon the prac- 
tise of granting death indemnities and 
will confine themselves to furnishing 
weekly disability benefits only. 








T. N., National Military Home, Kans.— 
The Great Eastern Casualty is a good 
company. Some of its cheaper policies are 
restricted as to benefits. Its full priced 
policies are unrestricted and_ therefore 
more satisfactory. 

E. B., Urbana, Ill—No, I do not re- 
gard stock in a new life insurance com- 
pany at two for one a safe investment. 
It is pure speculation. You would find it 
difficult (if you did not lose it finally) to 
get your money out of it. 

W. T. P., Seattle, Wash.—Stripped of 
all its verbal superficialities you hold an 
assessment certificate under which you have 
never paid an adequate premium. The 
managers of the Association are powerless 
—they must advance rates or quit business. 
If you are not too old, get a policy in an 
old line, level premium company. Your rate 
will again advance for the assessment in- 
surance later on. 

H. A. T., Munich, N. D.—All I can 
offer respecting the Bankers Casualty 
Company of Minneapolis is that it began 
business in July, 1914, with $100,000 cap- 
ital (succeeding the Bankers Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, an assessment associa- 
tion) ; that on December 31, 1914, its as- 
sets were $161,695; total liabilities (ex- 
cept capital stock), $19,653; net surplus, 
$42,042. Know nothing of its practise. 

J. E. P., Jacksonville, Ark.—You omitted 
your age, necessary information under th« 
circumstances. You inform me that you 
have $2 for a quarterly premium of 
$5.91 during the first three years, wher 
the rate diminishes to $3.38 per quarte: 
for the remainder of life. This would be 
$11.82 a year per $1000 for the first threc 
years and $6.76 a year -thereafter. The 
premium is insufficient and you will have 
trouble with it in the future. For informa- 
tion respecting the company, see answer 
to E. K., page 207, The Independent of 
November 1. 

P. A. S., Portland, Ore—Your question 
ean be satisfactorily answered in a gen- 
eral way. When a man takes a life insur- 
ance policy he is presumably making a 
long contract and one the provisions of 
which he may not live to see fulfilled. That 
being so, it is common sense that he take 
as few chances as possible respecting the 
sufficiency of the surety chosen. The best 
eannot possibly exceed his requirements. 
You have a well grotinded doubt respect- 
ing the company named. Since you would 
never feel fully assured if you took it, 
why endeavor to resolve that doubt. For 
various reasons the company has not pros- 
pered as it should. It may in time over- 
come its difficulties. Who shall say to the 
contrary? But there they are at the present 
time. The matter is one which you must 
decide. 


L. C., Sanders, Ky.—It is very difficult 
to differentiate the excellences of the vari- 
ous old and well established life companies, 
each one possessing virtues and advantages 
peculiar to itself. The company you are 
connected with ranks in the first class. I 
have little faith in the correspondence 
school in any line as a fountain of knowl- 
edge. In fact, except as one may develop 
it thru actual practise, it is my belief that 
the art of salesmanship cannot be acquired. 
It seems to be a natural faculty more or 
less highly developed at the start and per- 
fected by experience. You are right in con- 
cluding that you should read some insur- 
ance journal and life insurance literature 
generally. There is no better man in the 
country to advise you in all these matters 
than your own manager of agencies. Write 
him fully. 
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This Inspiring Book Free 


This intensely interesting and instruc 
tive 165-page book tells you of the great 
and increasing demand for lawyers and 
how you can become one. It tells you 
why law trained men are now selected 
for most positi of r ibility in bus- 
iness, public life and social work—and 
how you can grasp these opportunities. 

It shows you how you can become law 
trained in spare time at home by a meth- 
od which is endorsed by distinguished men, 
throughout the country, in whose opinion 
you have the utmost confidence. 


Modern American Law Course and Service of 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


-4 Blackstone ‘Institute, including The Sprague 
Correspondence School of Law, has successfully 
trained more than thirty thousand men and 
women in law. Among our graduates are the 
Governor of a State, United States Senatorsand 
Congressmen, State, County and City Officials, 
many Judges and th d f 
Lawyers and business men everywhere. 
This notable record extending over more than 
twenty-five years is the most convincing evi- 
dence that we produce results—and it is re- 
sults that count. 


Chief Justice Ladd of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, says: 

“Every person interested in the law 
will receive from Blackstone Institute 
an unusually excellent—in fact, the best, 
non-resident system of instruction."’ 

The “Course has been prepared espectalfy 
for home study by eighty eminent judges and 
other authorities. It isclearly writtenin simple, 
non-technical language, easy to read and under- 
stand. Preliminary education is not necessary. 
You will benefit from the day you start. 


Special Offer, Investigate FREE 


Our Course and Service will prepare you for 
the bar examination and for the practice of 
law, or to become a leader in business or public 
life. Spent offer now being made to ambitious 
men. Investigate at once by sending postcard 
or letter, or clipping the coupon for our 165- 
page free book and full particulars. No cost or 
obligation. 


Address, Extension Division 1849 


Blackstone Institute 
“0 W. Jackson Blvd, 








Service and Special Offer. 
obligation. 


Name...cccccescece eoccee ecccvccccces 


Address...seseee ecccccccces eee 

















Efficient Living 








is the name of a wonderful book just off 
the press. Every red-blooded man, from 
sixteen to sixty, needs this book as it 
will make him of more value to him- 
self, his firm, his family and his com- 
munity. 


Write W. W. Ferrin, 119 W. 4oth 
St., New York, and learn how you can 








get this book free of all charge. 
wail 










Extension Division 1549 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
20 W. Jackson Blvd.,Chicago, Lil. 
Please send me your 165-page free 
book, ““‘The Law Trained Man,"* and 
full particulars of your Law Course and 
No cost or 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors which will 
give personal attention to the desires of its subscribers for information 
in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide for our 
readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. But 
we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will give 
them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 














THE FARM MORTGAGE AND THE INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR 
BY JAMES R. MERRIAM 


EVELOPMENTS in the Ameri- 

can security market since its “re- 

opening” a year ago last month 
after many weeks of almost complete 
paralysis following the outbreak of the 
war, have been of the most extraordi- 
nary character. 

It will be recalled with what gloomy 
expectations of dwindling values for 
the standard classes of investments, 
business on the principal exchanges of 
the country was first resumed; and 
with what anxious care it was long 
conducted. 

It will go down as one of the most 
remarkable chapters of all financial 
history with what rapidity those ear- 
lier fears have given way to con- 
fidence and hope. But it is essential 
for prudent investors to consider 
that these changes have been ac- 
companied by security movements 
which demonstrate in a_ peculiarly 
striking way the wisdom of disasso- 
ciating some part, at least, of one’s 


capital from the complications that 
surround the business of the open 
marketplace. 


It is timely, therefore, to discuss 
briefly the type of security that is 
everywhere recognized as the staple 
for income investment; namely, the 
first farm mortgage. 

The farm mortgage has shared with 
practically every other class of invest- 
ment securities the fate of having been 
once cast from respectable estate by 
the methods of the adventurous boom- 
time promoter. The period of rapid 
settlement and development of the 
Western plains between 1879 and 1890 
was marked by much notorious extrav- 
agance in mortgage making. Collapse 
inevitably followed. 

However, with the inauguration of 
system in placing loans, there began 
an era of careful and conscientious 
banking which soon restored the farm 
mortgage to high and justifiable favor 
among conservative investors; and it 
now stands with a record of more than 
twenty years of proven dependability 
in its return of interest and principal, 
without a peer in this respect in any 
other line of investment. 

For this renaissance, the life insur- 
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ance companies are largely responsible. 
They are today the largest lenders on 
the security of the farm mortgage, 
holding, as recent statistics have 
shown, well over a quarter of the total 
outstanding amount of such invest- 
ments, or roughly between $600,000,000 
and $700,000,000. 

From a study of their experience a 
number of important -general rules 
governing the selection of the mort- 
gage are readily derived. 

(1) That preference should be giv- 
en to loans on lands occupied by own- 
ers, or to loans on lands occupied under 
long term lease. 

(2) That preference should be giv- 
en to loans on lands located in areas 
having abundant and dependable rain- 
fall, or in those where irrigation is 
successfully established and practised. 

(3) That preference should be giv- 
en to loans on lands in sections where 
agriculture is diversified. 

There are some localities in which 
peculiar conditions are found to create 
exceptions to these rules, but taking 
the country as a whole, they will hold 
uniformly good. And the territorial 
limitations which they indicate are 
fairly accurately shown by the distri- 
bution of insurance company loans 
principally among the following states: 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Illinois, .Indiana, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, Texas, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Georgia, Tennessee, Cal- 
ifornia and Kentucky. 

But to determine the underlying fac- 
tors of safety in the mortgages them- 
selves, a study of the painstaking man- 
ner in which these large institutional 
investors execute the details of their 
loans is necessary. 

There are in general four elements 
of security to be determined in con- 


nection with every mortgage invest-. 


ment; namely, present value of the 
land, conditions making for stability 
of value, moral hazard, and conditions 
of mortgage. Experience has shown 
that the first of these can be scientific- 
ally determined; that the second and 
third can be determined with enough 
definiteness to meet every practical re- 
quirement; and that the fourth de- 


pends upon the care and. skill with 
which the necessary legal papers are 
drawn up. 

The systematic way in which the de- 
termination of these factors is now- 
adays approached can be but vaguely 
suggested here by reference to a few 
of the more pertinent questions which 
prospective borrowers are required to 
answer in making application for their 
loans. There are, for example, ques- 
tions intended to bring out minute de- 
scription of the property, quality of 
the soil, and general surroundings, all 
with a direct bearing upon income 
value, as distinguished from sale or 
speculative value; and questions about 
such things as the finances of the bor- 
rower, his family, his health, habits 
and general reputation in his commu- 
nity, his record in previous activities, 
all intended to bring out the material 
facts which would ordinarily contribute 
to his success or failure. 

With these details carefully checked 
thru their organized forces of field ex- 
perts, and with titles abstracted and 
matters of insurance and taxes attend- 
ed to by the most skilled legal talent, 
it is little wonder that the insurance 
companies have few foreclosures and 
practically no losses on this class of 
investments, made as they usually are 
on a basis of 40 to 50 per cent of -real 
value. 

“But,” the uninitiated will say, “how 
impossible for the individual investor 
to loan on the security of the farm 
mortgage under such safeguards. Not 
at all. For there are in every desirable 
loan field reliable and experienced 
mortgage bankers whose business it is 
to perform these services for their cli- 
ents, and in addition to supervise the 
investments for which. they stand 
sponsor thruout their entire existence, 
collecting and remitting interest and 
principal when due,—in fact sparing 
the lender all contact with the bor- 
rower. 

It is, in the final analysis, more often 
a strong than a weak feature of a 
mortgage that it is permanent until 
it becomes due. But, while its life is 
relatively short—about nine and a half 
years on the average—it not infre- 
quently becomes subject to sudden con- 
tingency in the hands of its holder. 
Such situations, the more resourceful 
mortgage bankers are nowadays able 
to handle with satisfaction to their 
clients, either by repurchasing a rea- 
sonable amount of their mortgages at 
a slight discount to cover handling 
charges, or by loaning on such mort- 
gages as collateral. 

Practical steps have also been taken 
by many of the reputable bankers to 
make the farm mortgage available to 
the relatively small investor. A few 
years ago the man with less than $1000 
to invest sought in vain to find a place 
to loan his money on approved security 
in this category. Now, however, it is 
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Of Training 


More money is not the 
only result of training, 
but it is the first. 


Whether you are training to 
advance in your present position 
or to enter a new field, the first 
place you feel your new training 
is in your pocketbook — your 
pay envelope. 


Prepare yourself to EARN better 
pay. You cannot GET it unless 
you are qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your 
own home all the help you need to 
train in a /ittle of your spare time for 
whatever position you mark on the 
attached coupon now, 


No matter what education you have 
missed ; what you do; how old you are 
or where you live, you can win like 
all the rest, through I. C. S. training. 


Mail the coupon today 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scons | 


Box 1024 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
1 can qualify for the position before which I mark X 























Present Occupation 





Street and No 





| ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING | 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
El was fotterte and i Paint'’g 
| | Telephone Exp IL STRA | 
/MERONANICAL ENGIN’ NG DESIG 
es Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 
Shop ~eaaeee Stenog phy and Typewrit’¢ | 
- Engine: Higher Accounting 
| Pj O1ViIL, ENGINEERING Railway Accounting | 
| Surveying and Mapping Commercial Law 
MINE YORE" N AND SUT. GOOD ENG'H for EV’YONE 
| Metal Mining Teachers Course | 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG English Branches 
| | Marine Pagineeres CIVIL SERVICE | 
|] ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
a Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 
|_jArchitectural Drafting POULTRY | 
|_jConcrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
| Structural Engineering Navigation — | 
1] PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry German 
H Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING |" |¥Freneh 
SALESMANSHIP Mot'r Boat Run'g|_ |Itallan 
| Name = 











Public gerne 


Taught at Home *; Write for our e- 
spare time, wi 


po po . 


a at 
Write Now for Special Of er Src, 


ligation. But you must hurry. 











in addition if resident 


HOME satsticn setae 
STUDY er detailgd te 


24th Year J. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, 





Mitchell Tower 
1. 








I e Oo et! 
big areed by fegal — of LL. ined ike that 
ad oumiien te a ae til 
- nm u free 

c ; yy yo rs until 
COMPLETE COURSE Written by yDr. 
IN rustic SPEAKING FR E Frederick B- 
fessor 


York, Baltor Publ Publie Pobic Speat aking Review Folere of the fe Levtater for 
Nev a , 2 


- mB Teal a FRE you, 
Write quick for free facts. Everything sent ie to" you, 


LaSalle Extension University, 





Prosperity and Power for You 
LEARN 
AT HOME 


in bar examina- 





Dept. F-199 Chicago. Ill, 


The Key To Success 












Prof. and 
Henry to obtain F i 
Dickson, ‘How to 

Principal 








Dickson School of Memory, 404 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding yop a ome in z. = 
Experts advice free, Want 


tained for all schools. Write AMERICAN’ SCHOOLS: ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 















iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
technique rey: --h iS... i row yin 
catalogue free. 


Tus Puoro 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


rLay Avrnor. 2 





The University of Southern Minnesota 


offers to graduates of Recognized Colleges work 
leading to advanced degrees either in residence 
or “in absentia.” High School subjects also 
offered by correspondence. Address 


WM. W. MEINERS, Ph.D., Dean, Austin, Minn. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course. 





The use of the IN 
UAL COM ION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in 
churches. It vill do so for 
your church. Send for ill 
price list. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Philadelphia 


Caught 51 Rats One Week 


22 inches high. Will 
last for years. Can’t get out of order. 
Weighs 7 pounds. 12 rats caught one day. 
Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. 
This trap does its work, never fails and is 
always ready for the next rat. When rats 
and mice pass device they die. Rats are 
bitche carriers, also cause fires. These 

atchers should be in every school build- 
ing. Rat catcher sent prepaid on receipt 
of $3. Mouse catcher, 10 inches high, $1. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


H. D. SWARTS, Inventor and Manufacturer 
Universal Rat and Mouse Traps 
Box 566 Scranton, Pa. 





_——s 
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1701-1708 Chestaut Street 








Trap resets itself. 














thousands of 





not unusual to find the straight mort- 
gages themselves with strong sponsor- 
ship in denominations as low as $200 
or $300. And farm-land bonds of ex- 
cellent quality may be had from a num- 
ber of reliable firms in denominations 
as low as $100. 


SEEKING FOREIGN TRADE 


There was organized and incorpor- 
ated in New York last week a. com- 
pany named The American Interna- 
tional Corporation, which justly ex- 
cites much interest both at home and 
abroad. It was formed under the direc- 
tion of our greatest bank, the National 
City, which recently established 
branches in South America and has ac- 
quired control (thru its investment 
subsidiary, the National City Com- 
pany) of the International Banking 
Corporation and the latter’s sixteen 
banks in China, Japan, India, the Phil- 
ippines, Panama and other parts of the 
world. The purpose of this new com- 
pany, capitalized at $50,000,000, is to 
develop American trade with foreign 
lands, promote the investment of 
American capital in foreign industries 
and projects, and make markets abroad 
for American products. It proposes to 
carry American funds to any foreign 
field in which they can be used profit- 
ably. The great strength of the com- 
pany can best be shown by the names 
of its officers and directors. 


President—Charles A. Stone, of the 
Boston firm of Stone & Webster, long 
prominent in connection with traction, gas 
and electric lighting companies. 

Vice-President—Willard D. Straight, 
recently of the house of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., who has an exceptional knowledge of 
the Far East. 

Secretary and Treasurer—R. P. Tins- 
ley, recently treasurer of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Chairman of the Board—Frank A. Van- 
derlip, president of the National City 
Bank. 

Directors—James J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad Company; Percy A. 
Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany; Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company ; Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; Otto H. Kahn, 
of the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
J. Ogden Armour, of the packing house 
firm of Armour o.; A. H. Wiggin, 
president of the Chase National Bank; 
Charles A. Coffin, head of the General 
Electric Company; Robert S. Lovett, 
chairman of the Union Pacific Board; 
William E. Corey, head of the Midvale 
Steel Company; Robert Dollar, of the 
Dollar Steamship Company; Ambrose 
Monell, of the International Nickel Com- 
pany; John D. Ryan, of the Anaconda 
Copper Company; James A. Stillman, of 
the National City Bank board; William 
L. Saunders, of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany; Henry S. Pritchett, of the Car- 
negie Foundation; Joseph P. Grace, of W. 
R. Grace & Co., engaged in South Amer- 
ican trade; Edwin S. Webster, of Stone & 
Webster; Beekman Winthrop, of Robert 
Winthrop & Co.; Guy E. Tripp, chairman 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 


This is an impressive list. Of the 
$50,000,000 capital stock, $1,000,000 is 
set aside for officers and active man- 
agers, and this $1,000,000 is to receive 
20 per cent of the profits remaining 
after the payment of a 7 per cent divi- 
dend on the $49,000,000. The company’s 
charter is a very broad one, empower- 
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ing the corporation to deal in securi- 
ties, acquire concessions, make explor- 
ations, develop mines, smelt ores, build 
houses and factories, construct tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, make 
wharves and reservoirs, and, in short, 
to do anything which it may desire to 
do in pursuit of its purpose. While 
there will be an attempt to introduce 
here certain foreign securities not now 
well known to American investors, the 
company will also seek to satisfy them 
by issuing and offering its own deben- 
tures, based upon foreign securities but 
supported by the corporation’s great 
strength. It may be that a beginning 
will be made in South America and 
Russia. The entire movement, which 
promises to be of notable service to 
American interests, is due mainly to 
the war, which witholds European cap- 
ital from countries that have relied 
upon it. Several of these countries are 
seeking aid here. This can be given by 
the American International Corpora- 
tion in ways that will be beneficial to 
our manufacturers and investors. 








EXPORTS STILL GROWING 


There were indications, as we said 
last week, that the forthcoming official 
report would show for October an ex- 
cess of exports over imports even 
larger than the previous high record 
of $174,682,478, in February, altho 
September’s excess had been only 
$146,000,000. The report, which has 
since been published, points not only 
to an excess, $186,108,958, which is the 
largest ever known in the history of 
our foreign trade, but also to a volume 
of exports, $334,638,578, never before 
equaled. These figures for October 
have given the Treasury Department 
an opportunity to direct attention to 
the fact that our foreign trade, both 
imports and exports, in the twelve 
months that ended with October exceed- 
ed five billions ($5,010,382,000), a total 
never before reached in a year. Com- 
parison with the twelve months imme- 
diately preceding shows a loss of $188.- 
000,000 in imports, with the great ex- 
port gain of $1,177,800,000. Returns 
from the principal ports for the first 
three weeks of November show that 
this month’s report excess may even 
surpass October’s. 

The twelve months’ excess on the 
export side is $1,626,886,623. It is im- 
possible to show by any exact record 
how or to what extent this balance 
against foreign nations has been met. 
A part of it may be accounted for by 
our imports of gold, the net amount of 
which in the twelve months was $326,- 
428,000. This may be compared with 
net exports of $167,193,000 in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Here is seen a 
great change in the gold movement. 
There should also be counted the Amer- 
ican securities formerly held abroad 
which have come back to us, and the 
proceeds of foreign loans and credits 
procured here. 








The following dividend is announced: 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable January 1, 1916. 
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interprets fifty typical examples of 
penmanship. You will probably find 
your style among them. You can 
obtain a copy with 12 different pat- 
terns of Spencerian Steel Pens for 
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ERE’S a booklet of 32 pages which tells all about the traits of 
character and kinks of temperament indicated by handwriting. It 
is written by William Leslie French, the famous Graphologist, and it 


mitng 27" 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
I enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals.” 























UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 


10 cents. Send at once—a new Name 
edition (limited) is just off the press. Street No 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY Chy 
349 Broadway, New York State 
THE A915 1915 











Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘his can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 

HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADW 1Y NEW YORK 














DIVIDENDS 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, November 16, 1915. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on December 31, 1915, to 
the stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on December 4, 1915. The 
transfer books will not be closed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 








BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 
New York, November 22nd, 1915. 
The Board of Directors has this day "declared 
a quarterly dividend of One and One-half per 
centum (1%%) on the outstanding capital stock 
of this Company, payable on January rst, 1916, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Thursday, sa oth, 191 
J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Se GOONS Gla oi.60:060060000 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 


287,324.890.99 
143,820,874.99 


SO GURUUE. ccccccccscsncees 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

IND s.v0.0800404000600%0% 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GRE GB c cccccvccccoscecese 6,989, 660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

EE Do cdccccevenetoce 23,020, 223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 
ed to 


14,101,674.46 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS. Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, See. 




















For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kgn« 





POSITION WANTED by an English gentlewom- 
an. Experienced managing housekeeper. 
stands care of children. Will take entire charge 
of small household. City references. Address B. 
C. D., care The Independent, New York. 


Under- 








FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER: 


Look atthese bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to £55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60 = Royals $25 to $45 = 
L, C, Smiths $80 to $50 = Olivers $-010 $35 4 
We have all makes. Send for omtog : 
and address of nearest branch office. 











AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,Inc.,345 ouden N.Y. 
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Wooprow Witson—Ezekiel, 33, 2-6. 

THEODORE RoosEvELT—Ezekiel, 33, 2-6. 

Wiriu1am H. Tarr—Our coast defenses 
are practically complete and impregnable. 

Wru1amM J. Bryan—For what is the 
United States to prepare itself? 

Josepn H. CHoate—We could not keep 
invaders out a day. 

Mrs. Wiit1AM ALEXANDER—It is in- 
cumbent upon the women to aid in obtain- 
ing adequate national defense. 

Senator Stone—We want a 
strong enough for offensive action. 

SenaToR WerEKs—There should be no 
partizanship on the matter of prepared- 
ness, 

SENATOR Norris—A preparedness germ 
has swept the country. 

Secretary McApoo—If we are to have 
adequate naval preparedness we must have 
an adequate naval auxiliary in the form 
of a merchant marine. 

CONGRESSMAN BartteEy—There is more 
sentiment among members of Congress in 
opposition to the proposed program than 
1 had suspected. 

Swnty Battou—We are prepared 
against any nation on this hemisphere, yet 
it has not brought war with any of them. 

Senator LeEw1is—How is the money to 
be raised? 

SENATOR PHELAN—If war is hell, then 
preparedness is religion. 

Mrs. CHARLES VAN RENSSELAER—We 
womén want peace, and we believe ade- 
quate defenses will preserve it. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS—The way to secure 
proper preparedness is thru the state 
‘ militia. 

Rocer W. Basson—War can be avoided 
only by complete world organization. 

SecrRETARY DANIELS—Unless we keep 
adding to our fleet we cannot enter an in- 
ternational conference to end the building 
of great fleets. 

Oscar T. Crospy—In preparing as we 
now plan we are going to be the next men- 
ace to the peace of the world. 

Cuauncey M. DEpEw—New York could 
be seized by a hostile force without much 
difficulty. 


navy 


CLARK Betit—Providence. will watch 


over this worthy nation. ° 
PRESIDENT CroTHERS—There will be no 
more war for fifty years. 


Cuamp:’ CLarK—The American people 
want preparedness without bankruptcy. 

ConcressMAN Kitcurn—I will use all 
my power to defeat it, but I believe the 
President’s program. will go thru by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Henry Forp—Preparedness leads to 
war—causes it, dares it, urges it on. 

CLARK Howeti—Sentiment in Georgia 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s position. 

New York Evenrne Sun—The danger 
lies in the ability of the Bryan-Kitchin 
combination to control more than the 
Democratic margin in Congress. 

New York Trmes—The implication of 
setting a watchman to blow a trumpet in 
case of danger is that those thus awakened 
should have arms with which to defend 
themselves. 

INDIANAPOLIS NeEws—That old saying 
about “billions for defense” looks as if it 
were going to work out in real life. 

TopeKA CapiTaL—It is not a defense 
campaign at all, but a campaign for the 
creation of an offensive military Power. 

PHILADELPHIA EvENING LEDGER—What- 
ever error there is in the program is on 
the side of conservatism. 

FALVESTON News—Neither did the Ar- 
menians believe in preparedness. 

SenATOR PENROSE—A dreadnought for 
every state. 

Satt LAKE TRIBUNE—Willingness to 
fight for’ one’s country is not militarism 
any more than putting the nation in a 
state of defense is militarism. 

THE BeELt~tMAN—The expenditure next 
year of $400,000,000 seems to those who 
have not been seriously bitten by the pre- 
paredness bug a considerable sum. 

NewarRK News—The Garrison “Conti- 
nental” proposal is worth a try-out. 

OmaHA Bree—The President’s sudden 





zeal for preparedness is a confession that 
all these years the Democratic party has 
been wrong in opposing an adequate army 
and navy. 


Kansas Crry Times—China has found 
that to influence by example rather than 
by exciting fear has not worked. 

New York JOURNAL OF COMMERCE— 
There is no more occasion for getting ex- 
cited over national defense than there had 
been for years before this war. . 

RicHMoNnD Times DispatcH—Taxpay- 
ers are entitled to a frank discussion of 
what the object of preparedness is. 

WILMINGTON Every Evenitnc—lIf the 
world were composed entirely of William 
J. Bryans there would be no need of de- 
fense preparations, but it isn’t. 

New YorK TrruNE—The President’s 
views regarding the army to be created 
are inadequate. 

PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER—The plans 
should contemplate greater rapidity of 
naval construction. 

Detroir FREE Press—President Wil- 
son’s doctrine, as we get it, is to believe in 
the best and be prepared for the worst. 

New York Sun—The administration 
should make it clear that it will not ac- 
cept a plan which includes conscription. 

San Francisco CHRONICLE—Even the 
militarist can quote Scripture to his pur- 
pose. 

Firorma ‘Trmes-Unton—Unless Con- 
gress give us a properly balanced system 
it had better refuse to empty the national 
treasury. 

CONGRESSMAN GARDNER—The time to 
build our navy is now, even if the officers 
and men to man it are not in sight. 

ASHEVILLE CiTIzEN—C ongressman 
Kitchin should give to the President’s arm 
its main support. 

CHARLESTON NEwS AND CouRIER—Most 
of the signs so far visible point toward 
preparedness. 

New YorK Wortp—Mr. Wilson in- 
dulges in no glorification of force for 
force’s sake. 

MILWAUKEE JouRNAL—Onur first line of 
defense must be our fleet. 

BrooKkKLtyN Eacte — Dreadfully 
pensive, but a basis for discussion. 

INDIANAPOLIS TimEsS—Make our com- 
mon country strong for honorable enforce- 
ment of peace. 
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Kirby in New York World 


“I GUESS IT’S THE ONLY THING TO DO, MR. 


416 


King in Knoxville Sentinel 


PRESIDENT” 


BUT HOW TO DO IT IS ANOTHER QUESTION 
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JUST A WORD 


The Independent has recently pub- 
lished two articles dealing with the 
amazing development of the automobile 
industry of this country and the great 
opportunity now before American 
manufacturers in foreign markets. A 
third article by the same author, Bron- 
son Batchelor, “Buying the Ultimate 
Car,” analyzes present tendencies in 
automobile buying and reports the 
great advances made in the last few 
years in intelligent purchasing and ef- 
ficient manufacturing. Definite infor- 
mation about the present-day cost of 
running a motor car will make the ar- 
ticles especially valuable. 


An article by Philander P. Claxton, 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, soon to be published in The 
Independent, will discuss at some length 
the. problems of Educating a Nation. 

The case of The People vs. King 
Alcohol is now being tried in many 
parts of this country. A symposium of 
opinion on prohibition will be published 
in an early issue of The Independent 
and should form the basis of much in- 
telligent discussion on the subject. 

In a clever satirization of interna- 
tional complications abroad Preston 
Slosson considers the question If We 
Were Europe and points the way to 
world peace with the United States to 
set the good example. Readers of The 
Independent will be interested in the 
comparisons he draws. 











IN THE GOOD OLD WAY 
(Ome of Br’er Williams’ Faith-Songs.) 


Spite er all de a’rships 
Dey riggin’ up today 
I gwine ter go ter glory 
In de good ole way! 





W’en the mo’ners is a-sighin’ 
At de partin’ er de day, 

T’ll fix my wings fer flyin’ 
In de good ole way! 


Halleluia story— 
Frum de fur away, 
Gwine ter go ter glory 
In de good ole way! 7 
—Frank FE. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 


P EBBLE§ 


Rev. Dungan is an earnest preacher and 
overflowing with spizzerinktum.—Chris- 
tian Evangelist. 


The Greek is not much in his own 
country. It is in America that he shines. 
—New York American. 





Certain strangers within our gates must 
be shown that the torch of Liberty cannot 
be applied to American factories —Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. 


Col. Cady, our retired war veteran, is 
enjoying his annual attack of fidgets. He’s 
allus the first man hereabouts to change 
into his winter flannels.—Hickville Argus. 


“Do you love me, George?’ 

“Huh! Do you suppose I’d be laughing 
my head off every night at your father’s 
—_ jokes if I didn’t love you?’—New 

ea. 


“I saw a baby today that gained twenty 
pounds in two weeks on elephant’s milk.” 

“Whose baby was it?” 

“The elephant’s.”’—Journal of Race De- 
velopment. 


We see by the papers that almost sixty 
towns elected Republican coroners as a 
stinging rebuke to the Administration’s 
handling of the Mexican situation.— 
Columbia State. 


If each of the belligerent nations knew 
just how anxious all the rest are for peace 
it probably would—clinch its teeth a little 
harder and go right on as before.—Kansas 
City Journal. 


Y. M.—‘Young man, have you sowed 
your wild oats?’ 

M. Y.—‘‘Hey, guy, let me give you to 
understand I’m a Civil Engineer not a 
seamstress.”—Penn State Froth. 


The only way to win is to pole more 
votes than the’ other party.—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. The only way to win in 
Philadelphia is to get more votes counted 
than the other party—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 


“Are you fond of music?” asked Miss 
Oldgirl. 

“Not very,” replied Mr. Oldbatch, “but 
I prefer it to popular songs?”’—Oincinnati 
Enquirer. 

AS ONE FINANCIER TO ANOTHER 

“Making a fortune in war orders these 
days?” 

“No, but we're selling a lot of stock for 
ten times what it’s worth.”—Prosperity. 


An Irishman tried to shoot a sparrow 
with a very old musket. He fired. The bird, 
with a chirp or two, flew away uncon- 
cerned, and Pat was swiftly thrown on 
his back. Picking himself up and shaking 
his fist at the bird, he exclaimed: 

“Be jabers, ye wouldn’t a’ chirruped if 
ye’d been at this end of the gun!”—New 
York American. 


In Liverpool there is a man famous for 
his calmness $n every occasion. One day 
he strolled leisurely into the office of a 
friend. 

“T’ve just had a chat with your wife,” 
he began. 

“Why, I didn’t know she was in town.” 

“Oh, she wasn’t in town,” replied the 
other. “I called at your house.” 

“I didn’t know she was receiving to- 
day,” said the husband, with some sur- 
prise. “I thought she had a headache.” 

“She didn’t mention it to me,” said the 
calm man. “There was quite a crowd at 
the house.” 

“A crowd,” echoed the husband. 

“Yes,” went on the calm man. “They 
came with the fire engine.” 

“The fire engine!” gasped the husband. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” went on the calm 
man. “It’s all out now. It wasn’t much 
of a fire, but I thought you’d like to know 
of it.’"—-Pearson’s Weekly. 
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The Law of Great Think- 
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ng. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

Ilow to develop analytical 


power. 

How tothink ‘‘all-around”’ 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind in- 
to deliberate, controlled, 
productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Per- 
fect Mind Concentration 
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of Consecutive Thinking 
Reasoning, Analysis. 
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rors in Thought. 
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act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 
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training. 
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Power of Will Makes 


Dreams Come True 


Send No Money—Examine Book Free 


Will Power, properly cultivated and directed, 
is the driving force behind your brain that 
turns empty air castles into happy realities. 
the world began has 
achieved anything worth while without an in- 


No man _ since 


flexible will. 


What do you want most in life? Money and all 


that goes with it? Repu- 
tation, Prestige, Power? 
Greater mental and _ spir- 
itual happiness? Better 
self-control? More confi- 
dence in yourself? What- 
ever you want—whatever 
you have dreamed about 
some day having—can be 
yours, if you will only 
train your will as thou- 
sands of others have done 
with unfailing result. 


Your Will Needs 
Practice 
If you should stop work 
for two years and have 
no occasion to use your 


brain in solving business 
problems, you would grad- 
ually become unable to 
use it as you do now, 
simply from lack of prac- 
tice, 


It’s continual prac- 
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Some of the 75,000 “ Power 
of Will” Owners 


A list of owners of “Power of Will’’ reads 
almost like a list of “Who's Who,”’ and they 
speak of it as a Bible. They include hundreds 
of successful busi men, » govern- 
ment officials, writers, physicians, thoughtful men 
and women in every field of work—in every town 
and city in the country, and as the news spreads 
the number grows daily by leaps and bounds. 

Master-men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Su- 
preme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
Chinese Amb dor; Asst. Post -General 
Britt; General Manager Christeson of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, now 
Vice-President Art Metal Construction Co. and 
Ernest Knaebel, Asst. Atty.-Gen'l of the U. S., are 
owners. These are but afew. Literally thousands 
of other men of action and ambition like them use 
and praise “ Power of Will.”’ 
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tice that makes it possible for you 
to arrive at quick decision and 
ables you to see the solution of 
vexing problems 
you’d be surprised how soon the 
gift would leave you were you to 
get out of the harness for a few 


The same is true of the Will. 
Because we don’t use it, we don’t 
Most of us float along 
carrying out other people’s wills 
simply because our own will has 
become scotched and dormant from 
Yet the Will is just 
as susceptible to training as the 
brain or memory and . A very 
same methods, by intelli 
ercise and use. 


“Power of Will” 


Frank Channing Haddock, 
scientist 
ranks with such leaders of thought 
as James, Bergson and Royce—is 
the first thorough course in Will 
training ever conceived. b 
on a most profound analysis of 
the Will in human beings. Yet 
every step in the 28 fascin- 
ating lessons is written so 
simp! 
understand m 
apply the principles, 


en- 


quickly. And 


methods and rules set down with noticeable 
results almost from the very start. 


May Transform Your Life 


The users of “Power of Will” have experi- 
enced results through its stud 
the miraculous—it has enable 


which border on 
thousands to win 
out with big plans which 
they had worked on un- 
successfully for years—it 
has made active men of 
affairs out of pitiable 
down and outs—it has 
transformed those who 
had always been the pawn 
of others into self-confi- 
dent powerful leaders—it 
has enabled men and wom- 
petty 
fears—by trivial daily in- 
cidents—to brush them 
aside as though made of 
papier-mache — it teaches 
self-mastery — control of 
sppettice and desires and 
it has enabled strong, suc- 
cessful men by the thou- 
sand to accomplish bigger 
things by giving them 
even greater power to use 
in their dealings with 
others, 


No matter what your occupation in life—no 
matter what your age—‘Power of 
help you by giving you the power to become 
the dominant factor in your every undertaking 
—by enabling you to make those with whom 
you come in contact work for your ends, in- 
stead of your fitting in with their plans, and 


Will” can 


what is equally important, it teaches you to 


all obstacles. 


gent ex- 
is only $3.00. 


money now. 
whose name 
a reference. 
send the money. 


It is based 


that anyone can 
them and 


so control your own actions that you can ac- 
complish whatever you set out to do in spite of 
It invariably makes dreams come 
true—as over 75,000 men and women owners 
of “Power of Will” can tell you. 


Send No Money—Examine Book First 

Although “Power of Will” is a 400-page, 
leather-bound book containing more material 
than many $25 correspondence courses, the price 
The publishers will gladly send 
a copy free, for five days’ inspection. 


Send no 


, Merely mail the coupon on the 
right, enclosing your business card, or giving 
If you decide to keep the book, 
If not, mail the book back. 
Tear out and fill in the coupon now, before 
you turn this page. 


THE PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 


23X Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 




















What Users Say 


“T hand you §3 in pay- 
ment; from what I have 
already seen I believe I can 


Van Vechten, General 
Agent No. West Life Ins. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


** ‘Will Power’ is a com- 
Pilation of mighty force. 
My first week's benefit in 
dollars is $900.00—cost 
$3.00; profit $897.00.""— 
J.W.Heistand 916 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

**In my judgment ‘Power 
of Will’ is wonderful’’— 
Owen J. McCaughey, Secy. 
of Corp. Securities Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“*Enclosed find check : 
send 15 copies to our New 
York office.""—W. M. Tay- 
lor, Efficiency Expert the 
Overland Auto Co., Toledo. 


“Send us 18 copies for 
our variuus offices.’ —Ward 
Baking Corp., New York. 


““Thecharacter of ‘Pow- 
er of Will’ is such that he 
who reads and puts torth 
effort will soon find himself 
out of the common herd."* 
—F. A. Good, President of 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Assn., Cowles, Neb. 


““Here’s $3 for you. 
‘Power of Will’ received. 
It is the book I've wished 
for, for years."’—J. L. Sea- 
well, Clerk of Supreme 
Court, State of North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh, N. C. 


“Il am unable to do this 
book justice with the pen. 
It is a lifelong study, 
known and prized by those 
who are fortunate enough 
to select it out of ¢ 
many.’’—Sam'l Rose, Jef- 
ferson Loan Society, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 


“Your book ‘Power of 
Will! has been carefully 
examined by meand I have 
no hesitation in saying that 
it greatly surpasses my 
highest expectations.’’—J. 
N. Toole, Post Office In- 
spector, United States 
Government, Ala. 


“After carefully looking 
it over I am fully convinced 
that it is everything which 
has been claimed for it— 
and a great deal more. It 
is a wonderful book on a 
wonderful subject.’ —Gus 
A. Olson, Cashier Shermer- 
ville State Bank, Shermer- 
ville, Ill. 


“I specialized on psy- 
chology—and I consider 
* Power of Will’ the great- 
est book on the subject 
ever written. I will make 
it an important factorin my 
scheme of life.""—J. H. 
Leventhal, Butler Hebrew 
Inst., Butler, Pa. 


We have hundreds of 
such testimonials on file. 
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